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ADVERTISEMENT. 
Or the last number of this journal 
120,000 COPIES 
were sold. 
A careful perusal of this journal will 


keep persons living in the country THOR- | 


OUGHLY POSTED on the news of the day. 

No other publication gives so mucu 
AND SO CHOICE MATTER, or- so fully il- 
lustrated a history of the times in which 
we live. 

More money is paid to AMERICAN Ant- 
Ists AND EnGraAvVERs for illustrating this 
publication than for illustrating any other 
paper in the United States. 

This is the CHEAPEST AND Best? family 
illustrated newspaper in the country. 

To advertisers we need only observe 
that advertisements in this journal, at 
fifty cents a line, are cheaper and more 
effective—because THEY MEET THE EYE 
OF MORE PEOPLE throughout the country, 
from North to South, and East to West— 
than advertisements in any other publi- 
cation. 3 

We refer families to our printed list of 
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[Price C 


ENTS. 
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By forming clubs, people in the country 
can obtain the paper on very advanta- 
geous terms. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
BY UW. STODDARD. 


Tue night is dark, and the winter winds 
Go stabbing about with their icy spears; 
The eharp hail rattles against the panes, 
And melts on my cheeks like tears! 


‘Tis a terrible night to be out of doors, 

But some of us must be, early and late: 
We needn't ask who, for don't we know 
It has all been settled by Fate? 


Not woman, but man. Give woman her flowers, 
. Her dresses, her jewels, or what she demands: 
The work of the world must be done by man, 
Or why has he brawny hands? 


As I feel my way in the dark and cold, 

I think of the chambers warm and bright— 
The nests where these delicate birds of ours 
| Are fulding their wings to-night! 


Through the luminous windows, above and below, 
I catch a glimpse of the life they lead: 
Some sew, some sing, others dress for the Ball, 
While others (fair students) read. 


There's the little lady who bears my name— 
She sits at my table now, pouring her tea; 
Does she think of me as I hurry home, 
Hungry and wet? Not she. 


terms on the fifteenth page of each paper.. 


She helps herself to the sugar and cream, 
In a thoughtless, nonchalant way. 
Ifer hands are white as the virgin rose 
That she wore on her wedding-day! 


My stubbed fingers are stained with ink~— 
The badge of the Ledger, the mark of Trade; 
jut the money I give her is clean enough, 
In spite of the way it is made! 


1 wear out my life in the counting-room, 


Over day-book and cash-book, Reught and Sold: 
My brain is dizzy with anxious thought, 
My skin is as sallow as gold! 


IIe w does she keep the roses of: youth 
Still fresh in her checks? My ro:es are flown: 
It. lies in a nutshell—why do I ask? 
A woman's life is her own! 


She gives me a kiss when we part for the day, 
Then goes to her music, blithe as a bird; 
She reads it at sight, and the language too, 
Though I know never a word! 


She sews—a little; makes collars, and sleeves; 
Or embroiders me slippers (always too small!) ; 
Nets silken purses (for me to fill!)— 
Often does nothing at all 


But dream in her chamber, holding a flower, 
Or reading my letters (she'd better read me!); 
Even now, while I am freezing with cold, 
She is cozily sipping her tea! 


If I ever reach home I shall laugh aloud 
At the sight of a roaring fire once more: 
She must wait, I think, till I thaw myself, 
For the usual kiss at the door: 


I'll have with my dinner a bottle of port,’ 
To warm up my blood, and soothe my mind; 
“Then a little music, for even I . 
Like music—when I have dined! 


I'll smoke a pipe in the easy-chair, 
And feel her behind me patting my head: 
Or, drawing the little one on my knee, 
Chat till the hour for bed! 


If. 


Will he never come? I have watched for him 
Till the misty panes are roughened with sleet: 
I can see no more: shall_I never hear 
The welcome sound of his feet? 


» 


- 


I think of him in the lonesome night, 

Tramping along with a weary tread, 
And wish he were here by the cheery fire, 
Or I were there-in his stead! 


I sit by the grate, and hark for his step, 
And stare in the fire with a troubled mind; 
The glow of the coals*is bright in my face, 
But my shadow is dark behind! 


- 


I think of woman, and think of man, 
The tie that binds, and the wrongs that part, 

And long to utter in burning words 

’ What I feel to-night in my heart. 


} No weak complaint of the man I love, 
No praise of myself, or my sisterhood ; 
But—something: that women understand— 

: By men never understood! 


' Their natures jar in a thonsand things; 
Little matter, alas, who is right or wrong. 
She goes to the wall! “She ¢s weak,” they say: - 
It is that that makes them strong! 
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But grant - weak (as in truth we are 
In our for them '), they should make us strong: 
But do they? Will they? **WoMAN IS WEAK!" . 
Is the burden still of their song! 


Wherein am I weaker than Arthur, pray? 
Ye has, as he should, a sturdier frame, 
And he labors early and late for me, 
But I—I could do the same! _ 


My hands are willing, my brain is clear, 
The world is wide, and the workers few; 
But«the work of the world belongs to man, 
There is nothing for woman to do! 


»Yes, she has the holy duties of home, - 
A husband to love, and children to bear; 
The softer virtues, the social arts— 
In short, a life without care! 


So our masters say. But what do they know 
Of our lives, and feelings, when they arc away? 
Our househoid duties, our petty tasks, 
The nothings that waste the day? 


Nay, what do they care? ‘Tis enough for them 
That their homes are pleasant; they seek their ease: 
One takes @ wife to flatter his pride, 
Another, to keep his keys! 


They say they love us; perhaps they do, 
In a masculine way, as they love their wine: 
Bat the soul of a woman needs something more, 
Or it suffers at times like mine! . 


Not that-*Arthur is ever unkind 
In word or deed, for he loves me well; 
But I fear he thinks me weak as the rest— 
(And I may be, whe can tell *) 


I should die if he changed, or loved me less, 
For I live at best but a restless life: 
Yet he may, for they say the kindest men 
Grow tired of a sickly wife! 


_ Oh, love me, Arthur! my lord, my life, 


If not for my love, and my womanly fears, 
At least for your child— ButTI hear his step— 
He must not find me iu tears! 


THE WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuinaton, March 11, 185). 
THINGS IN THE WASHINGTON JAIL. 


Tux jail in which Mr. Sickles is confined is a 
building which is entitled to the immediate atten- 
tion of Miss Dix, or some other philanthropist. 
It. comfbines all the disadvantages which have 
been gradually removed from every other place 
of confinement in Christendom. It swarms with 
vermin: it has no sewerage, no bath, no water, no 
ventilation; and frequently contains twelve pris- 
oners in one close, narrow cell. The prisoners 
have no employment, although some of them are 
coniined for terms of three or four years; and they 
drag out their wretched lives in playing cards and 
sleeping. To add to all its beauties, it is miser- 


ably insecure, and, in the language of one of the © 


guards, ‘‘any smart mechanic could cut his way 
out with a jack-knife.” The guards are compelled 
to take their sleep in their clothing, with arms 
ready for use, in case of an attempt to break out. 
It requires some courage to refuse a writ of ha’eas 
corpus, with the prospect of release from such a 
horrible place; and yet Sickles has resolutely in- 
sisted upon taking the regular legal course, a/- 


_ though the first night he speut in this barbarous place 


he was found covered with bed-bugs so as to be literal- 
ly black with them. ‘This, it is only justice to say, 
arose from ne fault of the Warden, who was utter- 
ly unacquainted with the existence of such a state 
of things in that»particular cell, and had taken ev- 
ery precaution to preserve its cleanliness; but the 
building is old, worthless, and overrun with these 
pests to such an extent that all the lime in the world, 
and all the vigilance, can not prevent their forays. 
When it was found how completely the enemy had 
possession of the cell Mr. King very kindly gave 
up his own room, and there Mr. Sickles has been 
confined ‘ever since. ‘This is a much more cheer- 
ful apartment than thé cavernous-looking dungeon 


* which some of the enterprising weeklies, who are 


‘indebted to their imagination for their facts,” 
have depicted. Still it is a room in a prison, and 
the iron bars are far from pleasant. The wretched 
air of the prison is perfectly poisonous; and to rem- 


.edy this in part a tin ventilator has been inserted 


‘in place of a pane of glass, and night and day it 
‘keeps upa merry rattling, which would almost lead 
one to the belief that the dungeon is part of an im- 
mense train jogging comfortably along at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. 


HOW SICKLES EMPLOYS HIMSELF. 


Contrary to our preconceived opinions, time does 
not hang heavily upon the hands of the prisoner. 
Ile sleeps soundly for five or six hours every night, 
rises refreshed, takes a sponge-bath, makes his 
tvilet with as much scrupulous exactness as cir- 
cumstances will permit ; ald then, after breakfast, 
sits down te read the pile of letters received the 
previous night. Soon visitors begin to arrive, and 
counsel come for consultation;, and so the day 

, Wears on apace, and another night in prison com- 
mences. Then more friends ; and when these have 
all gone one generally remains until he is ready to 
retire. Already letters enough have been reccived 
to till a large book ; political enemies have written 
most hearty epistles of condolence, and personal 
enemies have published articles justifying the deed. 
‘The New York News is a case in point, for a more 
fair and impartial editorial has not been published 
than the leader in the organ of the Wood Democ- 
racy of the %linstant. Indeed it has been rather 
a hopeful exhibition of the humanity and generos- 
ity of American character that, with one or two 


unimportant exceptions, the criticism of the press— 


has been entirely unbiased ‘by partisan or personal 
‘motives. 


- DEPARTURE OF MRS. SICKLES. 

Mrs. Sickles, accompanied by Madame Bagioli 
and two well-known gentlemen, mutual friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sickles, left Washington for New 
York at six o'clock on ‘Thursday, the 10th instant. 
Madame Bagivli arrived here ten days previously, 
intending to return to New York with her daugh- 
ter,within a day or two; but the terrible gtief of 
the latter brought onan attack of illness which 
renderedgit impossible for her to leave her room be- 
fore the By on which she started. Mrs. Sickles 
has for a long time been atilicted with a functional 
disorder of the heart, which, under the great ex- 
citement to which she has been subjected, became 
very alarming in its effects. She never left her 
house from the tim of the u rey until she entered the 
carriage which wis to take her to the dept. Al- 
though frequently importuned to allow her a part- 
ing interview, Mr. Sickles has uniformly, with 
kindness but resolutely, refused to see her, feeling 
that such an interview could only inflict torture 
upon all parties. He has given to M. and Madame 
Bagioli the use of his country-seat at Bloomingdale 
so long as Mrs. Sickles shall remain under their 
protection, and has allowed his mother-in-law tem- 
porarily to have charge of his little daughter, in 
order that his wife, while enduring the first seyere 
pangs caused by their separation, may have the 
help of their child's society to console her. 

MR. SICKLIS'S DEPORTMENT. 

MrSickles has maintained a very proper de- 
portment ever since his incarceration. Ile has 
talked freely with all who have visited him, pre- 
serving manly firmness without bravado, and by 
word and look showing that he is painfully con- 
scious of his solemn situation, without any vicld- 
ing to mere whining lamentations.  ILis spiritual 
adviser visits him every evening. He evidently 
feels most poignant regret for the circumstances 
which, in his judgment, foreed him to the deed, but 


| has not vet expressed any. faltering or doubt as to 


the propriety of his course under the ctrcumsfances. 
In the prison he is treated with as much considera- 
tion as possible, but asks for no favors; having 
placed himself in the hands of the law, he seems to 
regard himself as entirely at the disposal of its of- 
ficers, and asks for a shovelful of coals or a pitcher 
of cold water as respectfully and meekly as if he 
had never known how to demand service. Of his 
wife he always speaks with a tenderness which is 
dashed with a hopeless regret ‘that to him she can 
be.a wife nolonger. To the many offers of serv- 
ice—some of them from those who, heretofore, have 
been his bitterest and most relentless enemics—he 
answers, ‘*I leave every thing to my counsel and 
to the law.” 
VISIT OF THE CHILD. 

On Wednesday, when it was ascertained that 
Mrs. Sickles would be able to leavein the train at 
six o'clock the next morning, Mrs. Bagioli carricd 
Miss Laura Sickles to see her father. - Up to this 
time, out of a dread that the place in which she 
would tind him would create a terror in her mind, 
Mr. Sickles had refused to have her brought to 
him, but when he found she was about to leave, 
and that having been kept under the impression 
that he wus in New York, whither she was going, 


she would experience a great disappointment, he 
finally gave orders to have her brought to him, ex- 
pressing, at the same time, a fear, which afterward 
proved to be too well founded, that the visit, much 
as he wanted to see the child, would result in the 
formation of some gloomy impression in her mind. 
Brought down in a earriage on a bright: beautiful 
day the little girl passed, in a few moments, from 
the clear suntight into a vaulted reom, with bare 
whitewashed walls and a brick floor; at first the 
joy of seeing her father engrossed her attention, 
but soon the strange appearance of things excited 
her childish wonder. In one corner she found a 
rack containing a few old muskets belonging to 
the jail and“now superseded by the more efficient 
revolvers with which the guards are all armed; in 


_ another corner was a narrow cot for sleeping, a poor- 


er-looking affairthan her father's servants have; and 
then outside the windowsthere wasarow ofiron Lars; 
and, altogether, she was evidently ata loss to know 
what to make of her father’s surroundings, but 
fully convineed that it was all very queer. She 
wanted to know why her father did not come home, 
and was told that he had a great deal of Work to 
do, and could not leave it at present ; then she asked 
if he was not going with mamma and Laura to 
New York in the morning, and was answered that 
he could not leave at present, but hoped to see his 
little daughter againsoon. <A hundred questions, 
such as a puzzled and excited child would natural- 
ly raise, were propounded, and all-apparently par- 
ried; butat last some dark foreboding seemed to fall 
upon her delicate soul, as if the very proximity of 
a prison and criminals shocked the purity which 
could not even comprehend the meaning of crime, 
for suddenly her fair little face became troubled, 


~and her beautiful large dark eves filled with tears 


that multiplied and flowed freely down her cheeks, 
and, when the fountain was exhausted, were re- 
placed hy sobs. She could give no answer to the 
many coaxing inquiries as to what made hor weep, 
and her grief was so great that ‘she sas at last 
taken away by her grandmother, | earing with her 
a small bunch of tlowers which her father had 
culled from a bouquet on his table, and followed by 
a vedrning agony which caused the strong man to 
hide his face in his pillow and weep the most bit- 
ter tears he has shed since he has been in prison. 


THE CODE OF HONOR, 


are discussing this matter are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the usages of the ‘‘ Code of Honor.” 
According to the universal interpretation of that 
sanguinary legislation, if, instead of vielding to 
the madness oceasioned by the appearance and sig- 
nals of Key, Sickles*had challenged him, the for- 
ner, on the first shot, must have tired in the air, 
or have been forever disgraced. Before a cool, 


skillful marksman the fate of Key would not have 


and that arriving there and not finding her father , 


It is evident that many of the journals which 


been very doubtful. It is reported that he had 
gone constantly armed for ten days previously ; 
and his instinctive and rapid thrusting of his hand 
into his breast pocket has caused a surmise that, in 
changing his coat, he accidentally omitted to trans- 
fer his pistol to the pocket of the garment he wore. 
The position of the parties was such that, if he had 
been armed, tlie chances were at least four to one 
in favor of his having the first shot at Sickles, in 
which case he might have added to his former 
wrong the death of the man he had injured. 


THE LAW. 


It is considered quite probable that, aside from 
the tremendous provocation, the action of Key 
when Sickles addressed him, while the latter had 


‘both hands in sight without any wedpon in either, 


and the former made a rapid movement which re- 
sulted in drawing something that looked like a 
pistol, will be construed into a justification of the 
firing. ‘The ruling of the Judge in the Herbert 
case seems to more than cover this last transaction. 
The Grand Jury is composed of very respectable 
and upright men, but by some chance a relative 
of Mr. Key, is included in the panel. 
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THE POST-OFFICE QUESTION. 
hh ie has adjourned without making 
any provision for the Post-oflice deficiency. 
It is the intention of the President to construe 
the omission as arule of conduct, and to reduce 
the Post-oflice expenditures as nearly as pos- 


. 


sible to the limits of the receipts of the Depart-} 


ment. 

The consequences will, of course, be very 
serious. ‘he injury will be felt partly by the 
contractors, and partly by the public. Large 
reductions will be made in the allowances now 
made to steamboat and railroad carriers, and, 
in many parts of the country, it js probable 
that unproductive mail-routes will be altogether 
cut off. 

The Post-office question in this country 
needs thorough ventilation. As at present ad- 
ministered, the Post-oflice costs the country 
five or six millions a year. It does not carry 
letters safely. Money Ictters, registered or un- 
registered, are exposed to great risks in the 
Post-office. ‘To speak only of what we know, 
about two to three hundred dollars a month 
are stolen’from letters addressed to one busi- 
ness firm in this city. The mail travels much 
more! slowly than. passengers or the express. 
An active traveler can give the mail twenty- 
four hours’ distance on a journey of six or eight 
hundred miles any where in the United States, 
and beat it to a dead certainty.. Under the 
present System, in a word, the mail is neither 
safe nor swift, nor profitable to the eountry. 

The true remedy is exceedingly simple. ‘The 
Post-ottice Department should be abolished, and 
the carrying of letters and periodicals placed on 
the same footing as the transport of parcels and 
merchandise. 

Government post-offices were originally es- 
tablished from necessity. The old Govern- 
ments of Europe employed couriers to carry 
Government messages. ‘Those couriers were 
naturally safer than private carriers could have 
been, and the Governments soon found that by 
allowing them to carry private as well as pub-. 
lic letters they could be rendered self-support- 
ing. This was the beginning of the Post-oftice 
system. As civilization developed, the Post- 
office revenue became important, and the Goy- 
ernments kept up the service as a financial re- 
source. To this day the Vost-office yields a 
large revenue to the Governments of Great 
Britain and France. 

When our Government was first established 
it was suggested that the carrying of letters was 
not a proper function of Government. The 
framers of the Constitution, however, had. so 
many radical innovations to occupy their mind 
that they neglected this one, and the Post-of- 
fice Department was left in statu quo. It has 
now worked eighty years—-to the infinite dis- 
advantage both of the public and the Govern- 
ment. 

It answers no useful purpose whatever, It 
inflicts three decided injuries. Letters are not 
earried safely or swiftly, and thus the public are 
injured. The annual deficit in the revenue is 
enormous, and thus the Government is embar- 
rassed. ‘The appointment of postmasters on 
political grounds tends to demoralize citizens 
throughout the country, and thus it works: mis- 
chief among the most active class of the people. 
IIere are three arguments—each of which is 
conclusive—against the system. The subject 
may vainly be searched for a single solid argu- 
ment in its favor. 

If the pestal service were thrown open to the 
public the express companies would at once 
undertake it. Letters could be carried at least 
as cheaply as at present; and in. case of loss, 
the amount lost could be recovered from the 
carrier. Competition would secure speed in 
transmission and exactness in delivery. The 
Government—that ‘is to say, the tax-payers— 
would save five or six millions a vear. Ex- 
press companieswcould serve, without loss, pest- 
routes which e@st thé present Postal Depart- 
ment a large sum annually; they would make 


‘has been maturing ever since. 


-loss on letters. 

The arguments in favor of the change are, in 
fact, so overwhelming that nothing can prevent 
its speedy realization but the base desire of pol- 
iticians to keep up the present patronage of t):c 
Department—to which, more than to any other 
single cause, the demoralization of our politics 
is due. if, 


THE POLICE AND NAVY YARD 
SCANDALS. 

Tux Tory papers of England and the organs 
of the Continental despotisms will have a raro 
feast over the reports of the investigating com- 
mittees on the New York Metropolitan Police 
and the Brooklyn Navy Yard. With what rel. 
ish will they roll their tongues over the sayory 
scandals of republican administration! [How 
lustily the rascals will howl over the evidences 
of decaying democracy! How triumphantly 
will they prove that, because Commissioner Nye 
coquetted with benefactions, and our estimable 
townsman, Jolin Cochuane, insisted on his elec- 
tioneering ‘‘ friend” being employed at the Navy 
Yard, therefore popular government is a falla- 
ey, and the American people must, if they wish 
to geve themselves from utter ruin, straightway 
preed to establish a hereditary aristocracy, a 
solid throne, and a court of Chancery with a 
woolsack! Since the absurdities of the Euro, 
pean Democrats of 1848 the Tories never had 
such a windfall. 

Let them rave. We, who have a better chance 
than they to see things as they are; we, who 
have no purpose to serve beyond that of order, 
good government, and sound administration ; 
we, who know that all governments are a choice 
of evils, and tlie wisest political methods tem- 
porary expedients, not necessarily perfect, but 
the best, under the circumstances, that can be 
risked; we are not likely to be driven, by the 
disgust inspired by the corrupt proceedings of 
our politicians, or the melancholy shortcom- 
ings of our public administrators, into a system 
which, on the face of it, is an outrage upon 
common sense, and which, in practice, must be 
absurd as a cule, and can only be exceptionably 
decent and defensible. 

At the same time there is no disguising the 
fact that while, on the one hand, the exigen- 
cies of the ruling party at Washington has ren- 
dered the Navy Yard at Brooklyn an incubus 
and a laughing-stock, similar exigencies on the 
part of the ruling party at Albany have caused 
equally grave disorders in the Police depart- 
ment of New York. 

‘There is nothing to choose between the two 
parties. Both are equally at fault. The lead- 
ers of both are alike corrupt. 

Thirty years have elapsed since General Jack- 
sen sct the fatal example of making public of- 
fices areward for political services. ‘The plan 
It has now 
ripened, and the fruit is before us in the shape 
of incompetent public servants, degraded Con- 
gressmen, rampant corruption, drunken and 
dishonest policemen, rowdies in the guise of 
mechanics at the Navy Yard—on every side gross 
incapacity, fatal shortcomings, and general de- 
moralization. It remains to be scen‘how long 
the people of the United States will submit to 
an abuse so flagrant, and how long a period will 
elapse before a man will arise with courage and 
nerve enough to select public servants not on 
the ground of political fidelity but on that of 
fitness for their office. 


PUBLIC BEHAVIOR. 

“My pEAR Mr. LounGer,—I observe that you 
have a word to say now and then about the con- 
duct of grown-up people in various situations, and 
I make bold, therefore, to tell you of the difference 
which I lately remarked between the behavior of 
an audience in New York and one in Boston. No- 
body need fly into a passion in advance, and say 
that he doesn’t wish to hear what a stuck-up Athen- 
iun has to say, because I am not an Athenian; I 
am a plain Knickerbocker, thank Ileaven! and 
eat my krollers, and drink my beer, and smoke my 
pipe upon the stoop, and scoff at the Boston State 
House, and have my own opinion of the Frog Pond. 

‘¢ But that. is neither here nor there (I mean my 
opinion, not the Frog Pond; which, as you know, 
and all men know, is very. much ¢here indeed); the 
point is the conduct of the public of the two cities. 

‘On a certain Friday morning, not a hundred 
years ago, I went to the Exhibition of Declamation 
by the students of Columbia College. The exer- 
cises were held in Niblo’s Saloon, which was crowd- 
ed by a throng of ladies and gentlemen (at least 
they seemed to be such). . But when thie speaking 


‘began on the platform it began throughout the 


house. I, who had come to listen (not that any 
of my children took part, but as a friend of educa- 
tion and of youth), was appalled at the loud mur- 


mur all around me. 


‘““My yeung friend, Mr. Emerson, was indeed 
listened to, as he deserved to be. But he had the 
good luck to come first on the programme ; and so 
my other young friends, Mr. Laurence, Mr. Post, 
Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Pell were vociferousiy 
applauded—but not much heard. In fact, it was 
Babel; and I was glad to hear President. King 
censure the indecency of the incessant talking 
among the audience. 

‘ Butit did no good. They talked on louder than 


enough on freight to reimburse them for any 
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ever. When they applauded, it was done with such 
stamping and shouting that there is not a cireus in 


the world that would not have been disgraced by. 


it; and the President, with just severity, cried in- 
dignantly, ‘Teall upon the students of the college 
to separate themselves an those who come here 
to make a ruffian noise! 


‘The whole thing was a noisy row. The ap- 


: plause indicated no intelligence and no apprecia- 


tion, but simply a foolish determination to muke 
-as much confusion as possile. Itw asan 
audience of apparently respectable people ; and if 
the offenders were only a few among them, they 
should have been removed by the police. 

“ The next mornings business (W. 1. goods) took 
me to Boston. Larrived at evening, because I had 
arranzed to see a dealer at Hartford and one at 
Worcester; and so had to sive the day to travel. 
Looking around to see how I shoul! amuse myself, 
I observed a notice of a concert at the Music Hall, 
and thither I went. 

‘is a noble hall, and at least three thousand 
people were packed into it. The music was entire- 
ly German, of w hich I was glad enough, for I have 
long r wanted to have the taste of Trot aleys taken 
ont of my mouth. [.Vote to the indignant reader: 
You are a great lover of Trovatore, and think mea 
barbarian. Well, think so. -A man who weuld 
te sensitive about the 7rovatore would have just 
wit enough to abuse me for liking an entirely Ger- 
inan concert. I prefer a flowing beaker of Bur- 
gundy to your thin, sweet wine-whey, and goose- 
herrv-wine at that. No—thank you! I fake Clos 
de Vougeot; wish you much pleasure with your 
sweet slops. Day! day !] 

* The thing is that the audience was magnificent 
in numbers and in conduct. The performance was 
admirable. Theré was an arrangement for eight 
hands of Weber’s /nvitation to the Wa'tz. It was 
by Otto Dresel—a pianist whom New York lost ; 
and, lo-ing, lost the most pas-ionate and poetic 

play er in the country. Dresel played with three 
fri ads, Mr. I. C. D. Parker among them. The 
first time it went splendidly. The next, obeving 
a determined encore, it fell out of time alittle. Burt, 
on the whole, it was an exquisite concert. There 


was no piece too long, nor were there too many | 


pieces; and when the three thousand applauded, 
they did not bang their heels and sticks and um- 
brellas against the floor—they did not yelp and 
shout Hi! hi!—they did not whistle and roar—but 
a solid clapping of hands, uninterrupted by a sinule 
heel, not only made the best applause, but showed 
that it was the applause of people worth the pleas- 
ing 

‘*T take the liberty to prefer that kind of au- 
dience, gathered to hear-music, to the one I en- 
countered in my native city which came to hear 
oratory. The Athenians behaved with dignity and 
scli-respect, and a profoundly intelligent and ap- 
preciative enjoyment. The Knickerbockers be- 
haved like circus riders, rowdies, and children. 
I know what Boston has to strugzle with. I have 
actually seen that yellow State House—vyellow 
enough to give all Massachusetts the jaundice. I 
am fully aware of the Frog Pond, and the other 
difficulties. I reflect with pardonalle pride upon 
our nine millions tax, and smile with sympathy 
upon a little city so handy that a man needs less 
than an hour to reach his home from his office. 

‘But I must acknowledge that little Boston 
bears up bravely under its airy and shady Com- 
mou, its clean streets, and its conveniences. I 
grant that it has grown somewhat sober in the ef- 
furt to sit upon three hills at once; and I see that 
stretching, with the mere fatigue of growth, it has 
already laid its head in Roxbury, and its finger-tips 
But [am not yet 
prepared to believe what I lately saw in the Spring- 
field Republican, that the Atlantic Ocean rises in 
Boston harbor and flows eastward. 

‘These are things that naturally make a wise 
man—f[.Vote to the indignant reader: Meaning me] 
—ponder. But, settle them how he will, he can 
not deny that the behavior of a Boston audience is 
superior to that of Hi-hi-ing Yorkers. 

“Yours respectfully, Mr. Lounger, 
“Wans Van Trompe.” 


A FAIR BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 

Ovr French friend, late of Leicester Square, Lon- 
don, and the nephew of his uncle, has recently in- 
formed France and. the world that ‘the happy 
union of my well-loved cousin, Prince Napoleon, 
with the daughter of King Victor manuel is not 
one of those unusual facts to which some: hidden 
reason must be attributed, but the natural conse- 
qiience of community of interests of the two coun- 
tries and of the friendship of the sovereigns.” 

Douglas Jerrold was of the opinion that impu- 
dence is the master key of success, lis tempora- 
ry Majesty of France would surely agree with him. 
‘There is something ludicrously preposterous in the 
affability. with which a smart French adventurer 
Cisposes of the haud of a princess of an old royal 
house, and complacently informs mankind that the 
marriage of a contemptible roué cousin of his need 
not—his word for it (see his oath as President of 
the Re ‘public)—distarb the peace of the world. 

There is no need of supposing that Léuis Napo- 
leon is any falser or shabbier than most other men 
who have climbed from obscurity to conspieuous 
position, It is a journey during which they all 
Steal, and lie, and murder, and call the gratifica- 
tion of their ‘ambition the maintenance of public 
ord rt. It is a prodigious game, in which the gam- 
'ler stakes every thing. Only don’t let us sup- 
pos: that if it be w rons for a private gentleman to 


break a promi ise which he has made to his coach- 


van, it is right for Mr. Louis Bonaparte to break 
un — whic h he made to his country and the 

And therefore it is that we regret to observe i in 
&rovent ** Mount Vernon Paper” an effort to ex- 
cis the conduct ef the present French Emperor. 
be is a man of ability, and Lord 
Mihuosbury does not hesitate to say that he holds 
-Uropean peace and war in his hands. But what 


lakes? Hew 


thouchtfal man does not feel that he is, after all, an 
adventurer, and sits as insecurély upon, his throne 
as a monarch can? Who believes that his infant 
son is going to slip smoothly into his father’s geat ? 

The question for a public moralist to decide is, 
Whether the oath of a public man, publicly uttered 
in the face of Heaven and mankind, is not to be as 
sacred as the word of a private man in unimportant 
relations? Louis Napoleon was not obliged to re- 
turn to France, nor to accept the Presidency, -nor 
to take the oath, The author of the * Mount Ver- 
nou Papers” insists that ‘* Louis Napoleon did but 
anticipate a movement of the Chambers against 
himselt.” But he does not state the occasion of 
that movement, which was based upon the suspi- 


clon of his treasonatble intention—a suspicion, as 


the Chambers then thought, amply justified, and 
history now shows how truly they thought. 

Besides, granting that the Chambers were false 
to their oaths, what then? Mohammed Ali sus- 
pected that the Egyptian Mamalukes meant to as- 
sassinate him—as they undoultedly did—and he 
causht them in the court of the Citadel, at Cairo, 
under a fair pretense, and his guard shot them all 
down except one, who leaped his horse over the 
wall, fell to a great depth—was, fortunately, but 
slightly hurt—and galloped off to tell the tale. 
Mohammed Ali was, indeed, a shrewder villain 
than his comrades, but has morality any com- 
mendation for the wholesale murder of the Mama- 
was, unquestionably, the best govern- 
or Egypt has known for centuries. Does that fact 
excuse his crimes, or do they eease to be crimes be- 
cause he was an effective ruler? 

We protest again against the tendency to judge 
public acts and public men by any other standard 
than that of simple honesty. © What right has any 
man to ‘‘extinguish” what the ‘*‘ Mount Vernon 
Paper” calls ** venal demagogues,” if, at the same 
time he breaks his oath and extinguishes * the lib- 
erties of the country?” ‘* What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?”’ 

louis Napoleon is as much a criminal in the eye 
of simple morality as any convict in Sing Sing. 
‘bhe man who loses his last penny at Faro and the 
man who wins a fortune differ only in luck,.not in 
principle er re-pectability. ‘The man who picks 
your pocket of a red bandana handkerchief and 
the one who swindles the government of millions 
of dollars are both thieves, and the sizé of the sin 
doves not improve its quality. 

SHALL WE RIDE ON RAILS? 

Ilowrven inevitable the taking of Cuba may 
be, there is no doubt of the inevitability of a rail- 
road in Broadway. ‘Ihere may be great delays, 
and «quarrels, an: indignations. But they must 
all settle themselves as they can. For here is a 
long thoroughfare choked more and more every 
vear by vehicles, and those vehicles mainly the 
clumsy omnibus, 

The omnibus must. go. 
stage-coach, and must join it. Like the old coach, 
however, Ict it dwindle by soft degrees. First it 
shall fade into the chief side-streets, then into the 
lesser, and finally drive off the scene altogether. 

Fine equipages must also go. They no more 
belong in Broadway than pearl-gray gloves in Wall 
Street. They must roll their unjarring springs in 
strects of leisure remote from trade. Even now 
private carriages have usually stringent orders not 
to go below certain streets far above the Park. 
‘** Reform it altogether,’ *says Ilamlet—let us have 
no private carriages at all in Broadway, or at their 
own peril. 

1 ans is used by gentlemen going to and 
from \business—by ladies going shopping—and by 
merchandise in transportation. Cars will accom- 
modate the first, and carts the last. The great 
artery of passage will be relinquished to cars and 
carts—and it ought to be. Strike the stages from 
Broadway, and you have gained space enough for 
a proper double track. Lay the track, and private 
carriages will be generally withdrawn; and when 
you have faken out the omnibuses and carriages 
you have relieved the suffocation of the street. 

Conflicting interests will have their various elo- 
quence in the discussion, and somebody will un- 
doubtedly gain by the change and somebody lose. 
Que point is clearg that whoever has the richt of 
laving a railway granted, should Le compelled to 
make terms with the omnibuses so that they may 
retire. Individuals may gain or lose, but the creat 
public can be only gainers by the change. There 
are brave men at this very moment engaged in 
kicking against the pricks. -They come of a most 

respectable ancestry who have been doing the same 
thing from time immemorial. 
THE LOUNGER'S LUTTER-BOX. 

—Awn Occastionat READER, who used to con- 
tribute to the English papers of a hundred years 
ago (at least the signature is the same), answers 
more fully the question about the line of Dr. 
Garth’s 

“To die is but to land upon some silent shore."’ 


It smells of the old 


“The words are slightly misquoted; but-the passage 
is found, where few would look for it, in a burlesque 
poem, celebrated in its day, the ‘Dispensary,’ by Dr. 
Garth, in the Third Canto. 

‘*The whole passage is as follows: 


‘**To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar: 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ‘tis o'er. 
The wise through thought th’ insults of death defy; 
The fools, through bless’d insensibility. 
*Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave; 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquished by the brave. 
It eases lovers, sets the captives free; 
And, though a tyrant, offers liberty.” 


—Torso, Blacksburg, Virginia, says that a lit- 
tle sarcasm may be found lurking somewhere in 
the following note. . Where can it be? 

 Perliaps you are annoyed by such questions as, Who 
wrote this stanza of nice poctry’ ‘Who first gave to 
the world this brilliant sentence?” ‘* Who was the author 


of Dick's works”. And ‘who was the father of Zebedee’s 
children” etc., ete. Mowever, as I am an American cit- 
izen, I claim the right to ask one question, and I do 
hope that it may receive your calm consideration, and a 
correct answer in the end. 

‘+ In the Lerinning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Whois the author of this sentence, and. ts a 

can it be found 2’ 


—T.1.C. writes a piteous appeal, 
deseribing a classical debate. Brown, who grad- 
uated at an American college, maintains that the 


- long Latin é has the sound of the modern Italian 2, 


is that of ee; and that it is so 
here and onthe Con- 


Ww hich, he says, 
taught: in all the Universities 
tinent of Europe. 

Smith, English, on the contrary, maintains that 
it has the Sound of the long English 2, as in fire ; 
that it isso taught in all British Universities ; and 
that such intonation is more consonant with the 


grand, characteristic dignity of the ancient Ro- 
mans, Imagine, says he, a Cicero, or a Brutus, 


in presence of the assembled Senate of Rome, ren- 
dering that famous dispatch of Cwsar,; ‘Vence, 
Veedee, Veecee! !”’ 

The case is without comfort. The pronunciation 
of the Latin is lost with the song the sirens sang. 
Modern nations generally foilow the Lest analogy 
of their languages. The Germans, for inst: ince, 
pronounce what we eall Cicero (is if spelled Sisero) 
KNikero, and the Italians pronounce it Chitchero. 
The best rule is to adopt that style which is most 
familiar in the eountry where you are. 
spoke of Kikeroin an Italian University vou would 
not at first be understood, and when you were, you 
would be laughed at. And perhaps Cicero might 
laugh at all the Univérsities in Christendom if he 
heard them pronounce his name. 


says! F 

find in ‘The Table Book,’ edited by W.’Hone, in 
London, 1827, the following anecdote of the illustrious 
Washington and the celebrated Admiral Vernon: 

** When the Adnjiral was attacking Porto Bello he cb- 
served a fine young man in appearance, who, with the 
most intrepid courage, attended with the utmost calm- 
ness, was always in that part of the ship which was most 
engaged. After the firing bad ceased the Admiral sent 
his Captain to-request the young man would attend upon 
him, which he immediately obeyed; and the Admiral, 
entering into conversation, discovered by his answers and 
observations that he posses-ed more abilities than usual- 
ly fall to the lot of mankind in general. Upon his ask- 
ing his name, the young man told him it was George 
Washington; and the Admiral, on his return home, 
strongly recommended him to the attention of the Ad- 
miralty. This great man, when he built his house in 
America, out of gratitude to his first benefactor, named 
it ‘Mount Vernon,’ and at this moment it is called so. 

** Is this statement corroboratcable ?’ 


The Lounger would humbly ask if any thing can 
be so dreadful as that last word ? The story itself 
is what the French would call a dack. Lither 
Ilone is a jester—or Radix is. 


—E. S., Attleborough, is in some perplexity in 
his admiration of the late Countess QOssoli, born 
Margaret Fuller. Ile prefers the affectionate and 
noble woman to the Minerva that he conceives the 
girl to have been; and he exhorts all young wo- 
men to avoid the ** technicalities” of learning, and, 
above all, to beware of overlooking the graces. 
Knowledge, combined witli feminine grace, E. S. 
approves. In his own words, ‘“ he believes him- 
self to be equal to the zesty enjoyment of such 
combinations.” 
with *‘the beautiful stories connécted with the 
names” of the constellations, but in mixed society 
they must not converse about ‘ parallax, refritc- 
tion, and the ephemeris.”’ ‘* It would mortify your 


husbands if they should talk to you of the common | 


things of literature which you could not appre- 
ciate.” Yes, but no more than it would mortify 
the wives to find an equal ignorance in the hus- 
band, E. S.; and that is quite as likely. Mar- 
garet Fuller was a noble and forever-honorable 
woman, because she had a higher ideal of life than 
pleasing some imaginary husband. | 


—-SNOB-ILATER writes an indignant note against 
the newspaper correspondents who gossip about 
the Princess Frederic William; and say's, in a post- 
script, Suppose the interesting eVent doesn t hap- 
pen.?”’ The hypothesis is too late. The baby is 
born. And whenever a prince marries a princess, 


though he take post to russia and hide in rural 


castles, there will Jenkins be—studving thie bride's 
blushes and the groom’s boots, and putting his ab- 
servations into touching epistolary forms for all 
mankind, which will dev our them with the great- 
est relish. 


—L. E. G.. Little Falls, New York, is thanked 
for his tender little dirge, ‘*‘ Angeline,” for which 
the Lounger wishes he had room. ‘This is the last 
stanza: 

**When I chance te meet at play 
Artless childhood, ever gay, 
Beating hearts, unknowing mine, 
Run to meet me on my way, 
Asking, where is Angeline 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN Squarr, Saturday, March 12, 1859. 


Tur week which ends to-day has not been remarkable 
for any particular activity in the commercial or financial 
world. The work of recovery progresses slowly; but we 
are happy to add that thus far it has received no check. 
Nearly all branches of the importing trade are prosper- 
ous, and there appears to be a prospect that the cotton 
shippers will do better than they have done heretofore. 


Money‘is again worth less than four per cent. on call | 


on good securities. Short first-class paper, which is very 
scarce, is dene at five; long paper at 6 @ @S, accord. 
ing to quality. Exchange on burope ‘continues to rule 
above the specie shipping point, and we are losing to 
Europe rather nore than our receipts from California, 

Stocks are lower. . There is no speculation outside of 
the board-room, and the fluctuations which succeed each 
other from day to day are too insigniticant to be noticed, 
As the spring advances, @ speculation in the best of the 
Western railways is not insprobable, 


If you . 


Women may properly be familiar 
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WEE KLY M IARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Saturday, March 12, 1859. 


(ne Wholesale Produce Markets have been less active 
!< the principal kinds of Breadstuff. the advanced 
ims of owners checking quotations. ...Cetton has been- 
‘y freely dealt in at improved prices... . Provisions, 
‘-:oceries, Hides, Sele Leather, Dry Codfish, Pickled 
Vacke rel, Pickled IHlerring, Tobacco, and Wool have 
in fair demand at our revised quotations, .. Naval 
‘ores have been more sought after at firmer rates.. 
lls movements in Dry Goods have been restricted, the 
i) mand having been quite moderate for the season; yet 
ices of desirable styles of Domestic and Foreign fab- 
ri rule very firm. ‘The value of the week's imports of 
I't Goods has been $2,364,674 against $1,092,568 tlie 
fine week last year. The imports since January 1 have 
been $26,894,455 against $10,704,793 same time last year. 
‘1 hy movements in other commodities have not beempro- 
ductive of any remarkable changes, We append a re- 
vio d list of the closing quotations for the leading articles: 


I. »sound State Flour, per bbl......... $4 25 $5 25) 
Siperfine to extra State, per barrel... 540 670 
Siiperfine to fancy Western, per barrel 560 @ 5% 
I \tra Western, per barrel............ 660 @ 87% 
I iney to extra Genesee, per barrel... 675 @ 800 
\tra Canadian, per barrel........... 665 @ 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 625 8 
Fie to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 370 @ 450 
Corn Meal, -per barrel. 370 @ 420 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 145 @ 180 
Wheat, per bushél. {5 @ 155 


Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ...... 88 -@ 90 


Rye, per Bushel @ 02. 

tariey, per bushel....... p 65 @ 
Western Oats, per bushel @ 
State Oats, per bushel. ....... ob cede 56 @ 53 


Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 51 @ 55 
Sonthern Oats, per (@ 54 

Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 1:3 @ 
Mess lork, per IT624-@ 
Prime Pork, per 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 825 @ 975 


Cut Meats, per 6} @ 
Lard, per pound....... ll} @ 12 
State Butter, per pound, .]... od 16 @ 27 
Western Butter, POF POUND @ 19 
Cheese, per pound....... Ss @ 11 
Rice, per 100 S20 @ $25; 
Rio Coffee, per pound....,..cceceeee 10 @ 12} 
Cuba Sugar, per pound)... 8 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon,.........-. 24 @ 33 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 6} @ St 


New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 33 @ 40 
Il vson Teas, per pound 
Oolong Teas, per pound........6..... 26 @ 55 


Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ 283 @ 2” 
Hope, ’new, per pound, 0 @ 18 
Hops, per pound, 1857 J. 
Hay, per 100 pounds: . J... 65 @ 60 
‘Tallow, per pound.......,.... gece 103 @ 10% 
Crude Turpentine, per 250 pounds 
Spirits ‘Turpentine, per gallon ....... Sl 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 172}@ 175 


Linseed Oil, per gallon. @ 


Kentucky Tobacco, per pound........ 6 @ 14 


Seed Leaf Tobacco .. 6 @ 25 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.:.. 36 @ 56 
Am. Yellow Beeswax, per pound ..... 38 @ 44 
lefined Ingot Copper, per pound..... 24 @ 244 
Live Geese Feathers, per pound,..... 42 @ 48 
Dry Codfish, per hundred weight..... 375 @ 437} 
Large No. 1 Mackerel, per barrel..... 1600 @ 16 25 
Pickled Herring, per barrel. 325 @ 42 
Smeked Herring, per box.:.......... 18 @ 
Am. Hemp, undressed, per ton....... "115 00 @ 135 00 


Am. Ilemp, dressed, per ton .........170 00 @ 19000 
Clover Seed, per pound,............. 10 @ 104 


Timothy Seed, per bushel ........... 260 @ 275 
Stocks of several Articles in New York about March 1. 
= 18658. 1859, 
Coffee, packages. 75,044 
Dyewoods, 2,816 2,902 
Hides, number 200,584 43.158 
Leather, Sole, sides ............273,600 68,400 
MoJasses, hogsheads ............ 2,609 
‘Molasses, tierces and barrels ..a. 4,308 5.077 
Pork, barrels .. 84.582 
Beef, tierces and barrels......... 23,285 59,073 


Rice, bags........ 3,575 


Sugars, hogsheads 12,193 14,578 
Sei gare, am 5,:'69 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads Katha ae 8.049 
Tobacco, Crudé, bales........8.. ~5,328 12.833 
Turpentine, Crude, barrels ...... None 
Turpentine, Spirits, barrels ..... 12,000 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were moder- 
ately active for Beeves.,..Milch Cows were plenty, and 
in slack demand....Veal Calves, Sheep and Lambs, and 
Swine were in fair request....The reported receipts of 
Live Stock during each of the last twe weeks compare as 
follows : 


Week ending Week ending 
Ma 


; March 2 reh 9. 
Dlilch |Cows 281 223 
Veal Calves ccc 5S1 4:4 
Sheep and 6.906 4.415 


The range of prices according. to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
wis as follows: 


. Poor to Preminm Beeves, per pound... $ 12 


20 @ 6000 


Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 


Veal Calves, per pound 5 w 8 
Shéep and Lambs, per head.......... 300 @ §00 
per pound . 5 @ 10 
Live Swine, per POUND. 41 @ 6} 
Dressed ** 63 @ ~ 
toasting Pigs, 100 @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets have been rather quiet, 
I'rices, however, have not varied remarkably. 


PRIOES OLTAINED BY PRODUCERS aT Wasit- 
INGTON MARKET. 

new, per barrel 50 $ 

Chestuuta, per bushel. 250 


Hickory Nuts, per bushel ............ 200 2 50 
Potatoes, per barrel 125 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel........... 300 @ 400 
Onions, per barrel SOO 500 
Turnips, per barrel. 62+ @ ST} 
Carrots, per cop STi @ 112} 
Cabbage, per 240 FOU 
Cranberries, per 407% 1600 
Celery, table, per doze unches..... 75 @ 100 
Celery, Soup, per dozen bunches.:... 15 @ 20 
Oyster Plants, per 100 bunches....... 500 @m 600 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. ............. 500 @ — 
Parsley, per 100 bunches............. 125 @ 209 
Eges, N. Y: and N. J., per dozen .... 17 @ 13. 
Chickens, per pound............... ee 10 @ 13 
owls, pe® pound. .... 9 @ 13 
Geese, pef pound... 5 @ 
Turkeys, per ees 12 @ 1+ 
Ducks, per pound..... @ 20 
per pair cee bee 75> @ 
Widgeon, per pair. 75 10 
canvas back, per pair. 27h 
Kigeons, per doch - 225 @ 2.5 
Purtridge, per pair...... Lies Si @ $33 
Rabbits, per pair ., je}. 25 @ 3T 


Venison, per 10 
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1. These gentlemen, finding the garroting business 
on the decline, resolve to become guardians of 
law and order, and enter the Metropolitan Po- 
lice. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


E. 


ANALYSIS QFTHE REPORT TO THE LEGISLATURE 


4. If a rowdy who votes with the Republicans 
happens to stick his knife into his neighbor's 
midriff, the judicious Metropolitan policeman in- 
stantly discovers a fight between two small boys 
-at the next corner and hastens to interfere on 
behalf of law and order. ? 


WY 


il 


7. The powers that be ask no iivor; but wien 
they want new clothes a friendly captain goes 
round with the hat, and as for the patrolman 
who declines to put in a quarter, he had better 
emigrate to California by the next steamer. 


| 


-2. Policemen are-but men, and wlien young and 
fascinating women happen to get into the po- 
lice-stations, who can blame them if they are 


| 


| | 


eivil and gallant? 
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&. But if a poor wretch of a Deinocrat steals a loaf 
for his starving family, the zeal and fury of the 
Metropolitan police know no bounds, and the 
fellow is lucky if he be not brained on the spot. 
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6, Lie conscguence of which is, that the poor pa- 
trolman is unable to procure the food which hie 
sick wife requires, and his children go without 
stockings and without new frocks. 
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3. As to poor devils, houscless wretches, with no 
good looks, and steeped in poverty and miscry, 
can a high-bred policeman be expected to cringe 
to such as these? No, no; let them eat. the 
bread of sorrow. 


6. A high-minded Commissioner scorns the idea of 

accepting a house bought’ by the members of 

_ the force; but somehow the house zs bought, 

and thé title-deeds are slipped into somebody's | 

without his and tremendous- 
y against his will. 
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Y. The police service continues, however, to be ad- 
mirably efficient, and quite a number of hack- 
carriages are actively employed on pressing PO 
lice duty, as above depicted. | 
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| > VIEW OF THE 


THE PARAGUAY EXPEDITION. 


Tue accompanying view at Iumaita, on the 
Paraguay River, and. map of the Paraguay, are 
from sketches sent us by our special correspondent 
with the expedition to Paraguay. They will be 
of great value as soon as news reaches us of the 
commencement of operations; our readers are ad- 
vised to keep them. . 

The scene is thus described in letters to the 
Herald: 

'“ After passing the conflnence of the rivers Paraguay 

and Parana, at Tres Bocas (Three Mouths), there i, 
first, a little fortress of inconsiderable note. A short 
distance up the Paragnay, however, there is a range of 
defenses of more note, which are intended to command 
the river. The batteries extend along the shore for a 
mile and a half, and mount about one hundred and fifty 
guns. 


‘* The breast-works are built of timber filled in behind 
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BATTERIES AT HUMAITA, ON THE PARAGUAY RIVER.—[From a SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] _ | 


with clay. The bank is fifteen fect above the water at 
this point. All the guns are unsheltered except the mid- 
dle battery of thirteen guns, which is covered in a brick 
building. The customary leveling of the. port-holes is 
made from the outside instead of within, as usual, in 
consequence of which the walls are very weak. A large 
clearing has been recently made on the other side of the 
river, and it is supposed that as our expedition sails up 
it may fall in with guns on both banks. Besides, the 
river is very narrow, and the channel narrower, so that 
the fort will be within a stone’s-throw of any ships pass- 
ing up the river. Should the Paraguayans be pugna- 
cious, this point might be found a dangerous one; but 
the latest news from that quarter is that the recent river 
floods have so undermined the sheltered battery that it 
has been dismantled. The river haslong been approach- 
ing the clay bank of that battery; but below the fort, on 
the same side of the river, little patches have been cleared 
in the forest. Back of the defenses, on the river bank, 
irregular breast-works have been erected and pointed up 
and down the river, to be used in case of an attempt to 
land. There are 12,000 soldiers within easy call of the 


100, 200,500,400, 569. 


1000. 


fort, of the best troops’in South America. They will be 
certain not to run unless ordered; and the plentiful mix- 
ture of Indian blood makes them much more formidable 
in battle than the pure Spaniard. There can be no doubt 
that if the Paraguayans desire it, they can make an ob- 
stinate fight here, as the ships can not see the fortress 
until nearly abreast of it. The cleared patches are sup- 
posed to be intended for the planting of temporary bat- 


teries, to annoy the shipping in case any attempt is made . 


to bombard the fort from a distance: The Paraguayans 
are not skilled in the use of heavy guns; and though 
they have succeeded in employing foreign instructors to 
teach them, these prudent teachers expressly contracted 
that they would not engage in actual conflict. It is sup- 
posed that Judge Bowlin will, however, be compelled to 
wait below Huwaita until negotiations are made with 
Lopez. But if he should pass Humaita, he will have ob- 


tained possession of the key to Paraguay." 


Another writer says, referring to a plan pub- 
lished in the //erald : ! 
‘* You will perceive that it confirms the report made in 


LIST CF BATTERIES. 


the United States as to the number of guns. The forti- 
fications, as represented in the plan, are, however, of a 
different construction from what they were supposed to 
be. Instead of a solid fort commanding river and land, 
they seem to be a succession of batteries defending every 
approach by water, but unprotected in the rear except 
by the land force. The largest of these, it will be seen, 
is 2 casemate battery of fourteen guns, whose range ex- 
tends some distance down the river, but being of brick, 
they may be demolished without great difficulty. The 
others are en barbette and embrasures. The army 
around Humaita is supposed to. be 15,000 strong, while 
an equal force defends Asuncion. 


tars, while consummate skill will be required to fight 
such batteries with success from the water. It is a satis- 


faction to know that our naval armaments are the most. 


superior in the world. Among the minor obstructions it 
is probable that a chain has been stretched across the 


river at this pass. Those who are best informed seem to | 


be convinced of the fact. If it be so, the motive power 
of the steamer, or, what is still more certain, a shot, will 
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Guns. 


C” A. Barbette Battery (Earthen) .... 13 == SS 

(. Casemate ‘* (Brick) .... 14 == == 
Embrasure (Earthen) .... 11 = = 
F. Barbette “ 1D = 
I. Embrasure = = 
%. Parapet for flying Artillery .... —— = 
Total........ 11 = 
= 
= 10 


2000 Metres. 


Metres. 


Scale of 


PLAN OF THE PARAGUAYAN FORTIFICATIONS AT 


HUMAITA. 


‘itt 


Such numbers will 
have to stir up the best blood of the marines and soldier- 


age 
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easily remove the difficulty; and this is certainly the 
most Liberal view of the defenses of Paraguay and the 
armies of its mogt excellent President.” 


CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY C. H. STANLEY 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.M., C. F. M.. Martyr's Chess C'u? (Balti 
more), J. L. (Lowell). Your solutions to Dr. R's pretty 
Problem, No. XVIII, are quite right. Very many 
others received are erroneous. *Jacosus.”” Your 
neat little skirmish just chimes in with our limits this 
week. (We have several longer ones on hand, the ex- 
amination of which is postponed—this to F. R, and G. 
B., of Brooklyn.) Your Problem, we doubt not, will be 
served up in due season. “PF. A. WaLker”’ (Am- 
herst College, Mass.). Your one game match when end- 
ed is a thing belonging to the past; and if another is 

d upon, you must again draw for first move. 
Dr. R. (Philadelphia). Beth letters received—the latter 
just in time to prevent the notice which the former would 
have received. “ SypHax” and many others shall 
hear from us next week. From a communication 
signed *‘ Senex"’ we extract as follows, and in accordance 
with his requést we publish the position to which he re- 
fers: **In your Mage#ine of 1847 you stirred up the 
Chess-players of both hemispheres in the matter of two 
vexed questions. The first of which, as to the neces- 
sity of capturing a Pawn en passant, when there is no 
other legal move, has been settled your way. Ilow about 
the other? It would afford much gratification to the 
Chess world if you would republish, in an-carly Harper, 
the diagram and query which I append, and report the 
opinions of your learned readers thereon." 


PROBLEM XIX. 
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Can White checkmate in five moves? 


Game lately played between “ Jaconvs” and another 


stron ayer: 
Play (King's Knight's Opening.) 


Brack (Mr. &.) Waite (“* Jacobus") 
1. PtoK4 Ptok4 
2. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 
3. BtoK B4 BtokK B4 
4. Castles KttoK B3 
5. Kt toQ B3 (a) Castles 
6. PtoK K3 PtoQ3 *® 
7. PtoQ3 PtoK R$ 
8. K to R sq (0) Kt to K 2 
9. Q@ Kt to K 2 Q Kt to Kt 3 
10. P to Q4 (0) K P takes P 
11. Q Kt takes P Kt takes K P 
12. QteQ3 PtoQ4 
13. BtoQ Kt3 PtoQB3 
@ 14. PtoQB4 BtokK 3 
15. Kt takes B (dD K B P takes Kt 


18. K to K takes B 
~ “19. Q takes B (g) Kt to K B 5 (ch) 
20, K to Kt sq 


And White mates in two moves. 


OTFS. 
(a) Staunton recommends R to K followed by P to Q B38. 
(6) Losimg time. 
Ac) An eversight, by which Biack loses an important Pawn. 
(d) A censurable captere, as it brings White's R into immediate 


play. 
(e) The winalng move. 


(f) > 
18. P takes Kt, White mates in three moves. 
18. KtoR? QKttoK 4 
19. QtoK 2 B takes B 
20. @ takes B K Ktto Kt 4 
21. PteK Béd Q Kt to K B 6 (ch) 
White winning. 
(g) if— 
19. K B P takes B Q to Kt 6 (ch) 
20. K to R sq | Q takes R P (ch) 
91. K te Kisq QKtteK4 © 
22. QtoK 2 K Kt to Kt 6 
Qtokt?2 Q takes Q (ch) 
24. K takes Q Kt takes 
25. R takes Kt Q P takes Q BP 
And White wins, 
LITERARY. 


FANkwet is the odd title of a capital book, 
written by Dr. W. M. Wood, of the United States 


Navy, and published by Harper & Brothers, where- 


in we have, in the first place, much excellent in- 
formation about the Indian seas and islands; and, 
in the second place, a great deal of interesting in- 
cident and amusing adventure. Dr. Wood is an 
old surgeon in the navy. He knows his position, 
its rights, and responsibilities.. He can not rap the 
superior officers’ knackles on ship-board ; but let 
us be grateful that the literary world is a world of 
xlorious equality, and the Doctor, with a pen as 
sharp as a sword, searches out and stabs the wrongs 
which abound in our naval system. All this by 
way of episode, however, and not to the extent of 
making his book prosy. He starts from New York 
as fleet surgeon on board the San Jacinto, in 1855; 
toiches at Madeira, where he drinks and gives an 
opinion **as is an opinion” on the vintages of the 
mest eclebrated vears; goes on to Ascension, where 
he eats turtle to his entire satisfaction (our Rector is 
no enemy tothe good things of the world; commend 
ux to Dr. Wood for an adviser in times of need!) ; 
the: we go with him to the Cape, the Mauritius, 
(evlon, linang; and then we have some most 
readable accounts of Siam and the Siamese: and 


then China, the kingdom of wonders, graphically 
sketched. We presume no book of recent times 
contains more information, or information more 
agreeably conveyed, than this same Fankwei of 
Dr. Wood. ‘ 

Tur Rep Rover, by Cooper, appears in W. A. 
Townsend & Co.’s new and superb edition of 
Cooper’s works, to which we have once called atten- 
‘tion. We take-the opportunity of again directing 
eur readers’ attention to this edition, by far the 
finest of Mr. Cooper's works which has hitherto ap- 
peared, and which is worthy cf the attention of all 
lovers of tine typography. 


Carter & brothers publish a delightful little 


book,, Precerts 1N Practice, by that popular 
author whose initials, A. L. O. E., are so well 
known-to the young; and, as a sort of companion- 
book to it, WARFARE AND Work, a little story of 
humble usefulness, which carries its moral home 
to a young heart. 

We have seldom met with a more remarkable 
book than a small volume which Carter & Broth- 
ers publish, the Lire or St. AucustTINng, by Rev. 
John Baillie. The great father—most eloquent of 
the Fathers—has here a fitting memorial ; and we 
are glad of this successful attempt to introduce 
him personally to homes and hearts from which 
his illustrieus name and his learning have served 
to keep him a stranger, except as an object of dis- 
tant respect and admiration. 

Tur O_p PLANTATION, and What I Gathered 
There in an Autumn Month, by James Hunger- 
ford, of Maryland, is the last American novel, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The scene of the 
story isin Virginia and Maryland; the period mod- 
ern; the characters Virginia people, white and 
black. Mr. Hungerford draws his outlines with 
skill. Each of his dramatis persone is a man ora 
woman that we can recognize and appreciate. The 
lover of such delineations—of admirable sketches 
of Southern life, manners and customs,masters and 
Servants, the inimitable humor of the negro, the 
polished and ‘‘ fine old gentleman” style of the Vir- 
ginia planter—in fact, any one who enjoys an ex- 
cellent American novel, full of spirit and incident, 
with a vein of good hearty love running through 
it to unite it in one train of interest, will enjoy The 
Old Plantation. | 

Tue Lire oF DovuGLAs JERROLD, written by 
Blanchard Jerrold, his son, is a book which any 
admirer of the late distinguished wit will be glad 
to possess in Ticknor & Fields’s edition. But 
Douglas Jerrold were better dead and quietly 
buried than revived in books. He did little good 
in his day; added little to the sum of human hap- 
piness, and nothing to human wisdom ; if half that 
is written of him since his death be true, he hurt 
more sensitive feelings, and bruised more delicate 
souls with his roughness and brutality, than all his 
wit was worth. Nel nist bonum, etc., is well enough 
for a rule until we see the dead praised at the ex- 
pense of principle, and to the extent of making 
bad examples of them. Then let the truth out at 
once, and Douglas Jerrold be classed where he be- 
longed. 

Curiosities oF His- 
Tory is a book to the English edition of which we 
referred sometimeago. It is republished by Rudd 
& Carleton. Dr. Buckland is a son of the distin- 
guished Buckland, and himself an observer of na- 
ture. He writes an amusing, gossipy, anecdotical 
book about fish, rats, and snakes, with episodes 
here and there on every animal from an elephant 
to a mole. 
ivory jelly ? The author informs us that one pound 
ef ivory sawdust to three quarts of water simmered 
down to one quart, with sugar and wine to the 
taste, strained and cooled, makes a delicious and 
nutritive jelly fer the sick. There’s a way to eat 
stewed elephant ' 

THE CRESCENT AND THE FRENCH CRUSADERS, 
by G. L, Ditson, pubiished by Dertsy & Jackson, is 
a decided improvement epon Mr. Ditson’s last work, 
“The Para Papers,” both .. contents and in ex- 
ternal appearance. The litte. work, we remem- 
ber, was abominably printed in Pa.’s and exported 
to America. This is got up in goon style by the 
New York publishers. ‘Ihe title is not we.'-chosen, 
since it misleads the purchaser. 
think it would sell better with a more appropriate 
title, which should express the fact that the book 
7s an account of modern Algiers and the French 
conquests there, and not give us the idea that it 
has something to do with Louis-the Saint. This 
aside, Mr. Ditson’s book seems to fill a want which 

we have. all felt more or less, and to give a great 
amount of information, curious and valuable, in a 
lively and agreeable style. 


FATHER AND DavuGurer,; by Frederika Bremer, | 


is published by Peterson. We have not read it. 
She informs-us in the Preface that the love which 
forms the plot of this book: is paternal and filial 
love, not the ordinary commodity. This is a 
temptation to turn over the pages, and we have no 
doubt that the reader will find them fully up to 
any thing the very commonplace Swedish lady has 
ever written. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE SENATE. 

On Saturday, Sth, in extraordinary session of the Sen- 
ate, a resolution was adopted making inquiries of the 
Secretary of War relative to the use of Sharpe's rifle car- 
bines inthe Army. A resolution was submitted by Mr. 
Seward, and laid over, calling on the Secretary of War 
for information in regard to the removal of obstructions 
from the mouth of the Mississippi River. The changes 
in the Standing Committees were announced. The rest 
of the day was spent in secret session. oe ; 

On Monday, 7th, the Senate did no publi¢e business of 
importance. Messrs. Pettibone and Boleton, binders of 
extra documents for the Senate, sent-in a memorial rep- 
resenting that they had lost money on their contract, and 
asking for indemnity. The memorial was tabled. 

On Tuesday, Sth, a memorial was presented from citi- 
zens of Nebraska, protesting against the proposed annex- 
ation of a portion of that Territory to Kansas, 
session the Cass-IHlerran treaty with New Granada was 
ratified, as were alse several treaties with the Indians. 

On Wednesday, 9th, a resolution was adopted request- 


By-the-way, who has ever heard of — 


We can net but . 


In secret 


ing the Postmaster-General, in his next annual report, to 
state the number of letters sent to the dead-letter office, 
and whether the quantity can be diminished by legisla- 
tion. Mr. Trumbull, of Olio, desired to make a person- 
al explanation relative to an editorial in the Washington 
Union, and a statement of Senator Clingman, of North 
Carolina, publisied in the same paper, char zing the Re- 
publicans with the responsibility of the failure of the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill. The Senate, however, 
voted to go into secret session, and refused Mr, Trum- 
ball a hearizg. When the doors were opened a message 
was received trom the President aunouncisy the death of 
Postmaster-General Brown, and after appr -priate pro- 
ceedings the Sonate adjourned, after appoiuting a com- 
mittee to notify the Presidetit that they were ready to 
close the session, provided he had no more business for 
them, 

On Thursday, 10th, the Senate met, and adjourned 
sine die. : 

THE DEATH-BED OF MR. BROWN, 

We read in the National Intelligencer: ** At about 

eleven o'clock p.m. on Monday, the President called to 


see the Postmaster-General, and the last interview be-. 


tween these two high officers of the Government was 
quite touching. As Mr; Buchanan was about to leave 
the room, which he had quietly entered and from which 
he was noiselessly departing, Mrs. Brown remarked to 
her husband that the President had called to inquire into 
the condition of his health. He quickly answesed that he 
would be glad to see him; hearing which Mr. Buchanan 
returned to his bedside. Mr. Brown remarked: ‘ Mr. 
Buchanan, I have endeavored faithfully to discharge all 
my public duties." To which the President replied that 
his efforts had been successful, and that the whole coun- 
try would attest to his fidelity as a public officer, and the 
success that had attended his administration of the De- 
partment; afd, while commiserating his suffering condi- 
tion, expressed a hope for his restoration to heal.ti. Mr. 
Brown seemed conscious that the time for hope had 
passed; and with evident feeling, having thanked the 
President for the uniform kindness which he had extend- 
ed to him and his family, bade him adicu. In a few 
hours he was no more." 
GOVERNOR BROWN’S ANXIETIES. 


At a meeting of the Post-office, held two days after 
Mr. Brown's death, the Hon. Horatio King, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, said: 

**I saw Governor Brown for the last time on Wednes- 
day forenoon, the day after he was attacked. Ile was 
taken with a severe chill on the Monday night previous, 
and this was followed bya high fever, resulting in pleura- 
pneumonia, at three o’elock on ‘Tuesday morning. ‘The 
disease had been checked when I called, and he was com- 
paratively comfortable.. He had sent for me to inquire 
about the business of the Department, and was especially 


anxious to know what Congress was doing imregard to.the 


Post-office bills before it. I gave him as brief and favora- 
ble account thereof as possible, for the physician charged 
me to occupy his attention but a few moments; and I 
left him in the fond hope that he would soon recover, 
But, alas! congestion had already settled upon one of his 
lungs, and at about twe o'clock on the same day the other 
was attacked, from which time until his death hiscondition 
became almost hopeless. He sent for me again the next 
day, and also for his Third Assistant, who, unknown to 
him, then laid upon the bed of death; but his physician 
had left such explicit orders for him to be kept quiet, that 
I declined to go into his room, excusing myself by an en- 
couraging note which appeared to sati-fyhim. With oc- 
casional interruptions from severe suffering, reviving for 
a moment the hopes of his family and friends, he con- 
tinued to sink until death came to his relief. There is 


no doubt that his great concern relative to the Post-office | 


Department, in the prosperity of which, from the day he 
took charge of it, he has felt the most lively interest, 
operated seriously against his recovery. In response to 
one of his attending physicians on this subject, during 
one of the intervals of partial relief, he said, with much 
emphasis: Yes, Doctor, ]uavetrcuble.” His interview 
with the President, whom he recognized and conversed 
with some time last night, is represented to have been 
most solemn and affecting. He took leave of his family 
with all that warmthof affection he always, in so remark- 
able a manner, displayed toward those he so dearly loved. 
His devoted wife and affectionate step-daughter watched 
over him every moment to the last, and kind friends 
were ever ready to assist." 
A SERMON ON THE SICKLES TRAGEDY. 


Rev. Mr. Haley, a Washington preacher, has deliv- 
ered a sermon on the Sitkles Tragedy, which has been 
copied into the staid and conservative National Intelli- 
gencer.. We make a few extracts. On the causes of the 
demoralization which is going on around us, he says: 

** We have for several years stopped the importation 
of foreign virtues, and allowed the vices of all nations to 
come in duty free. Pugilism, the brutality which makes 
it a peculiar boast that it is ‘the noble British art of self- 
defense," has become so comnien that it can support its 
weekly organs, and some of its champions are clothed in 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day—a state of 
things that suggests a parable, the closing portion of 
which might not be out of place. From Germany we 
have introduced large quantities of manufactured arti- 
cles, which are falsely invoiced ‘theology,’ but prove, on 
examination, te be infidelity; and from France we have 
encouraged the saddest shipments of evils, foremost 
among them those loose ideas of the marital relations, 
which have already established it as a decree of the ex- 
clusive circles of fashion that it is improper for a married 
woman to be accompanied to a ball, theatre, or church 
by her own husband. In this latter matter, as is usual 
with us, we have advanced beyond our teachers; for in 
France the theory of female training (whatever may be 
its practical results) is that the young woman, secluded 
and guarded by her parents during her pupilage, receives 
such careful discipline that when, upon her marriage, she 
emerges into society, her moral powers are strong enough 
to place her above temptation; but we make #lirts and 
coquettes of children; we thrust into the dangerous arena 
of fashionable life, to contend with wild beas‘s, girls of 
fifteen’ or sixteen; and then, when some startling event 
causes the hidden fire to gleam out of the mountain's 
side, we are amazed at the fury of the veleano whose 
flames we have been feeding, and with some poor bucket- 
ful of pharisaic moralizing we strive to quench it, 

WHY OUR WOMEN GO WRONG. 

“T do not presume to stand here as a censor of that 
powerful instrumentality; I know well what are the dif- 
ficulties it has to encounter, and how much we are in- 
debted to it for the few conservative influences which 
remain in our social life. I do not intend to employ 
random or denunciatory terms; I know nothing of the 
‘venality,’ or ‘corruption,’ or ‘malignity’ of the press. 
I believe American Life owes fully as much to conscien- 
tious journalism as to the pulpit; but I can not withhold 
the suggestion that the American press, in following the 
example of a mewspaper which has made itself the 
laughing-stock of London by its pompous parade ef mil- 
linery details on all eccasions of Court display, may do 
much evil by proclaiming and lauding the extravagances 
of our receptions and balls. Such things have no place 
in a Democracy; they foster a love of display, and they 
lead to bankruptcy and dishoncr. For the sake of the 
occasional appearance of ten lines of newspaper com- 
ment many a wife has beggared her husband; and the 
records of eternity only can tell how many foolish wo- 
men have first heard the tempter’s voice in a whisper 
of notoriety. The devil oftener assumes a garb of silk 
and jewelry than a form of repulsive criminality. A 
compassionate yielding, on the part of the press, to a not 
uncommon request for complimentary notices of a wo- 
man's beauty or apparel, may add to the impetus of a 
descending soul. If my voice could be heard in kindly 
remonstrance, it should frame, in Scriptural phraseology, 
a petition to those who not only record but mould public 
opinion, * Help these women !" help them te higher con- 
ceptions of life, to nobler ambitions, to braver deeds 
than now exhaust their lives.”’ - 

THE MORNING AFTER THE TRAGEDY. 

The preacher closed thus: ‘Let me borrow a leaf 
from my record of experiences for a.closing word. Last 
Monday morning, during those early hours preceding 
daybreak, when the stars have a peculiarly glittering 
appearance, as they seem to be rejoicing that their night- 


ing little more. 


watch over this sin-laden earth is drawin 

looked into the infinity above me and 
tory of the preceding twenty-four hours: of the sudden 
rush of a spirit from the activities of life into the Un 
seen; of the children who, within a few hours, had Be. 
come orphansy of one whose future bitterness looked 
worse than prison bars; of the solitary chamber of dese 
late gricf; and as all the worldsabove moved on in their 
cycle-dance as if there’ were no crime or woe to arrest 
even momentary attention, it was as if some pencetratin 
voice called to me from afar and told nic how unsitone 
and perishing i< all indulgence, all ambition, all worid'y 
maxims, and all worldly glory ; how, when we have a 
ended our feverish dream, the eternities will still be glist. 
and without change. and to other 
earts than ours will seem to shout from their maié-t: 
heights— Mortals, virtue i- best!" 

THE ACCIDENT ON THE MISSISSIPPY, 

We have further details of the explosion on the Missis- 
sippi. A correspoident says: ‘ 

** Four of the large, powerful boilers exploded at once 
driving aft, clearing all before tiem, and the whole up- 
per cabim, state-rooms, hurricane deck, texas aud al! 
fell in almost immediately, and in a few moments the 
flames burst forth. The shock was so sudden, and so 
tremendous, 60 utterly unlooked-for, as, apparently, to 
have bewildered the most experienced men. : 

‘The pilot, George If. Case, who was at the wheel 
knew nothing more of the catastrophe than he suddenly 
found himself flying through the'air, and a moment aft- 
er in the water, without having the remotest idea of what 
was the matter. 

** At the time of the explosion Messrs. Canonge, Ban- 
ister, Laville, and Muard were sitting in the gentie- 
men's cabin, immediately over the boilers, conversing to- 
gether. 

*“Mr. Canonge, together with the chair in which he 
was sitting, was thrown by the explosion back into the 
ladies’ cabin, unhurt, and found himself landed square- 
ly, sitting in the same clair. Rather a- tough story. 
Mrs. Morton, who was saved, had a son with her about 
two years of age, who was picked up some nine miles 
from the scene of the disaster, below the wreck, and 
found to Le entirely uninjured. 


HOW THE EXPLOSION APPEARED TO SPEC- 
TATORS. 


Vanghan, of West Baton Rouge, ‘tells me hé was 
on the bank of the river, on the west side, observing the 
stately craft float by; and, owing to the fog, she Was do- 
Hie was commenting te Mr. Thompson 
W. Bird, who was with him, upon her beauty, comfort, 
and safety, and upon how slowly she was running. Just 
then the wheels made five or six more rapid revolutions; 
the ring of the pilot's bell, which most probably caused 
the increased speed, floated on the air; when le caw 
nearly the whole of the boat, in front of the wheels, rise 
in the air, and with it ‘any number of human forms’— 
especially one large man in dark clothing, who whirled 
over. and over (most, probably poor Jackson, who thus 
never knew what hurt him, which is something to be 
thankful for), and nearly all of the boat clear to the stern 
en the starboard side blown away and crushed. He saw 
distinctly acress the boat, from the wheels ferward, be- 
— the steam rose. ‘The chimney sunk down on the 

eck. 

** He is satisfied that it was tle larboard boiler which 
exploded, from the rush of steam. Yet how strange that 
the starboard side should have suffered most! At the 
moment of the explosion the stesmer made a graceful 


‘turn to the left—to the shore—as if under the coutrol of 


the pilot, and landed as beautifully as if under human 

guidance. ~ How providential! But for this, and that 

she was not in the current, all must have perished.” 
HAD SAVED ‘‘ OLE MISSIS ANY How,” 

A correspondent of the Picayune writes from Baton 
Rouge: * B. Hende and wife, L. Dalsheimer, Miss Cohen, 
and a negro boy belonging to M. Robinson of this place, 
are allsaved. The boy—I will learn his name—saved a 
number of ladies after he himself got out, drawing them 
out with a forked stick! All of the servants on the boat, 
and those of Mr. Conrad, and from places across tlie riv- 
er, who hurried over in skiffs, behaved nobly. A vener- 
able old lady, Mrs. Conner, of Natcliez, and connection 
of G. L. U. Davis, of your city, was saved by her serv- 
ants, who helped their mistress on shore, screaming in 
excitement that they ‘had saved ole missis any 

ow.' 


DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF TIIE AERONAUT 
THUKSTON. 

We read in the Cleveland Leader: ‘It will be recol- 
lected that on the 16th of September last Mr. Ira J. 
Thurston made an unexpected balloon ascension from 
the vicinity of Adrian, Michigari: that the balloon was 
some days after found in the vicinity of St. Clair River, 
but the fate of the poor aeronaut remained involved in 
mystery, though extensive search was made for his body, 
and the lights of Spiritualism were invoked and proved 
a will-o’-wispasusual. Some*of the pretended spirit 
revelations were that Thurston reached the earth alive, 
and was then in a nearly inaccessible hut in the St. Clair 
marshes; and the latest was that the exact locality of his 
body had been found—that the force of the fall had bur- 
ied it deep in the soft marsh—that a pele thrust down 
had brought up hair from the head ef the unfortunate 
man—that the water and seft earth filled the hole so 
rapidly that an‘excavation to the body could not be made 
without curbing, which would be done as soon as ice was 
formed sufficiently strong to permit the work to progress 
with safety! 

*“*Mr. Thurston's ease yas a singular and a sad one, and 
excited much interest. He had mad@e a successful ascen- 
sion with Mr. Bannister, and, while securing the balloon 
after descending, and after removing the car, it sudden- 
ly rose, while Mr. Thurston was upon it, and rapidly 
disappeared. As it rose, Mr. T. clung to the portion on 
which he was seated, and remarked te Mr. B. that it 
would soon come down again. The balloou was after- 
ward discovered at a great height, and as it approached 


‘the earth some persons fancied that they discovered an 


object still clinging to it. : 

‘**The body of Mr. Thurston was accidentally found on 
the 6th instant, about ten milcs from the place of his 
second ascension, It was in an obscure lot, about a mile 
north of Sylvania, and the remains were brought to Adri- 
an, and fully identified. The body was much decom- 
posed, but a watch, money, and several articles easily 
recognized, were found with the remains." 


A CHILD BURIED IN A RAISIN BOX. 
** We are reliably informed that a little child was buried 


. on Sunday evening Jast in town, in a raisin box, the 
. mother being too poor to procure a coffin for its remains. 


The child died in the latter part of the previous week, 
when the mother placed it in the box, and en Sunday 
morning started, with the box under her arm, and accom- 
panied by her little boy of three or four years of age, for 
a grave-yard in New Jersey, about two miles below East- 
en, where some of her friends are buried, and where she 
thought she would be allowed to bury her child, though 
she had no money to pay for its interment; but upon 
reaching the grave-yard the sexton refused to dig the 
grave because she had not a dollar to give him, and 
roughly told her to carry the dead child back to kaston 
again. The poor creature was almost exhausted from 
carrying the dead child such a distance under her arm, 
and went down upon her knees imploring himrto bury her 
little one, and offering him fifteen cents—all the money 
she had—but this. did not move him, She then took up 
the box again, and returned home with her little boy, 


who was too small to be of any assistance to her in get- 


ting back her sorrowful load. In the evening a gentle- 
man, who had been told of the case, went to the garret in 
which the poor mother lives and took away the dead 
child, kindly burying it for her without charge." 

JEALOUSY AND SUICIDE, 

The Cincinnati J7:quirer has the following: ‘* Forsome 
weeks past, a man named Emanuel.Gerard, a Hungarian 
by birth, about thirty years of age, a cigar-dealer at No. 


620 Vine Street, opposite Green, had Been jealous of his ~ 


wife, Ludwiga, a young and beautiful woman, also of 
Hungarian extraction, much admired for her mental 
culture, elegance of manners, and brilliancy of conversa- 
tion. Until within a few days, Gerard's jealousy had 

suspected her of 


| assumed no definite shape, nor had he 
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having any particular lover, but last week he found 
among her papers, in one of her drawers, a note addressed 
to acertain Dr. Bulow, a German, residing at the corner 
of Liberty and Sycamore streets, appointing a rn iez- 
vous with him at the Post-office on the following Sunday. 
On that day the husband employed one of his appren- 
tices, Jacob Goebell, a lad of fourteen, to follow Mra, 
Gerard when she went out. The boy did so; saw her 
meet the Doctor at the appointed place, and walk arm 
and arm with him for several squares, leaving him near 
the corner of Seventh and Plum, and return home, 
Yesterday evening, a little after six o'clock, while Mr. 
Gerard and the apprentice were in the shop, the husband 
mentioned to his wife his doubt of her affection and her 
fidelity, at which, as usual, she became indignant, and 
replied bitterly. ‘I'he scene increased in intensity, and 
both became enraged, but as all that was said was in 
Ilungarian, the boy could not understand it. He per- 
ceived, however, from Gerard's showing the letter, that 
he had revealed her rendezvous with the Doctor, and 
probably charged that, he was her lover. At this the 
wife seemed startled, but not overcome. At first she 
turned pale, then the blood flushed her face and neck 
and brow, and her eyes lighted with a strange fire. She 
dif not speak a word more, but stepping slowly across 
the room, took down a double-barreled pistol hanging on 
the wall, and cocking it, put it to her right temple, 
pulled the trigger, and fell at her husband's feet, who, 
seeing her purpose, had hurried toward her—a mangled 
corpse—half of her head having been blown off by the 
discharge of the weapon.” | 


BRIGNOLI’S CONQUESTS. 

The NewYork correspondent of Dwight's (Boston) Jour- 
nal of Music says: ** Brignoli is so pleased with this coun- 
try that he has no idea of returning to Europe. He gets 
with Strakosch $1500 a month, a vast deal more than is 
ever got on the other side of the ocean. He has in his 
possession sever.il hundred love-letters sent him by in- 
fatuated ladies in the various cities he has visited. At 
first he used to-answer these, but they came so plentifully 
that he now contents himself with reading them, feebly 
laughing and adding them to his collection. - When he 
shows them to a friend he does it with quite a Don Juan 
air, and hums Leporello’s song, E Catauloga e questo.” 


PERSONAL. 


The Indépendence Belge announces that a daughter of 
Mr. Mason, American Minister at Paris, is soon to marry 
a Mr. Henderson of the United States. 

“The $678 raised some time since, in this city, for a 
monument to James Fenimore Cooper, has been trans- 
ferred to an association at Cooperstown, to aid in erect- 


ing a suitable monument to his memory there, where he 


was buried. 
Judge Douglas is expected to be in Philadelphia. and 


New York in the course of next week. Mr. Vice-Presi- . 


dent Breckinridge will proceed immediately home to 
Kentucky, where he has important law business. Mr. 
Broderick will take the Tehuantepec route to California, 


and will be accompanied by the Hon. J. C. M‘Kibbin, 
. who left here for Philadelphia on Monday last. ’ 
A correspondent of the Portsmouth Chronicle, writing 


from New Orleans, says: ‘* Iam gorry to intorm you that 
Enoch Train: formerly of Boston, but who has now an 
office in New Orleans, had his arm broken by the up- 
setting of his carriage near Victoria, Texas, a couple of 
weeks since, but my informant stated that, at the time 


of his departure, the old gentleman was rapidly recover- - 


ing. Mr. Train has been looking at the advantages of- 
fered by the * Lone Star’ State, and has concluded, so 
says Madam Rumor, to purchase ® residence in San An- 
tonio, and eventually become a wool-grower.”’ 

Four men, who are to be hanged at Baltimore on the 
1S-h inst., have sentin a petition to the sheriff that they 
may not be compelled to wear shrouds on that occasion. 

The Rochester Union says that Governor Morgan has 
pardoned Joseph Dix, the convict who assisted the keeper 
in the fatal “*showering of Moore” in the Auburn prison. 
The feeling against him was so strong among his fellow- 
prisoners tiat it was not safe to have him among them. 

A man named David appeared at the station-house in 
Buffalo, one day last week, asking t» be taken care of, 
and he was committed asa vagrant. The day following 
a person arrived-in search of him, who announced that 
his father and mother having recently died he was heir 
to a furtune of two millions of dollars. David is a Rus- 
sian, and came to this country about two years since, 
with sixty thousand dollars, half of which he squandered, 
and the other half lost. Itis rather a pity he was found, 
as he might have made a respectable and harmless pau- 


er. 
In Indianapolis, a few days since, a little girl took a 
dose of laudanum which nearly killed her. She gave as 
a reason that she wished to go te heaven to her little 
brother. 

Letters have been received from the Rev. Theodore 
Parker since his arrival in Havana, announcing the 
cheerful imtelligence of a great improvement in his 
health. He was to sail for St. Thomas on the 22d ult. 

Dr. Gaillardet, whose mysterious escape from the po- 

liceman who had him in charge will be remembered, 
has arrived safely in Paris. From this city he went to 
Canada. 
' The Paris correspondent of the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
writes that Ristori's husband and brother told him re- 
cently that she would céine to the United States next 
winter. 

Two mien, Fleming and O'Leary, were hanged in To- 
ronto at the same time, on the 4th inst., for murder. 
They both confessed themselves guilty of the crime for 
which they suffered. 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas at Logansport, 
Indiana, a few days since, took umbrage at something 
said by a learned counsel, whereupon he came down from 
the bench and thrashed tlie lawyer. 


FOREIGN, NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT—PEACE OR WAR IN EUROPE. 


Lerp PaLM&zsTon called attention to the state of Eu- 
re. wi the view of inquiring from the Government 
whether 


that peac® was not likelyto be interrupted. He briefly 
reviewed the present position of Europe, glancing on the 
warlike preparations every where in progress, and avow- 
ed his inability to discover any sufficient cause of war 
other than the long-éxisting jealousy between France 
and Austria, with regard to Central Italy, brought into 
more active operation by the joint occupation of the Ro- 
man States, and which could only be brought to a termin- 
ation by a simultaneous withdrawal by these powers of 
their military occupation. He strongly recommended 
that the Government use their good offices to bring about 
such a result, and did not despair of their success. 


Were in walt to make any declaration 


Mr. Disraeli expressed his conviction that the great | 


powers had no wish to disturb the settlement of 1815, 
although there were circumstances in regard to Italy 
calculated to excite apprehension. | 

_ The Government, in the face of the warlike prepara- 
tions going forward, had not been idle in the interests 
of peace, having availed themselves of the friendly rela- 
tions in which they stood with both France and Austria, 
and he had good reason to hope that the Papal States 
would ere long be evacuated both by France and Austria, 
and that, too, with the full concurrence of the Papal 
Government, He might add, that Lord Cowley had gone 
to Vienna on a mission, the exact character of which he 


could not, of course, state, but which was one of concili- 


ation. Under these circumstances he appealed to the 
Jiouse to postpone further discussion on the subject, and 
trust to the earnest efforts of the Government to preserve 
peace and promote the general prosperity of Europe. 
Lord Jolin. Russell expressed the satisfaction which he 
derived from the statement, and his hope that every ef- 
fort would be made by all parties to promote the mainte- 
nance of peace. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH TO BE RELAID. 

The regular annual general meeting of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company was held in London on the 23d. 
The official report gives in detail the facts and figures 
which were published at the recent extraordinary meet- 


| inated her existence, 


ing. It says the cable remains in precisely the same 
state, and that no efforts have been made to resuscitate 
it, owing to the lack of funds. The directors are not 
without hope that it may yet be rendered available. 

The Chairman, the Hon. T. S. Wortley, in moving the 
adoption of the report, entered at length into the position 
and prospect of the Company. He stated that the Gov- 
ernment has positively refused to give an unconditional 
guarantee, but negotiations were still progressing, and 
he had just received intelligence that, under certain re- 
strietionaé which did not appear to offer any insurmount- 
able objection, the Government had consented to give a 
guarantee of t per cent., on the new capital of six 
hundred thousand pounds, for twenty-five years. He was 
not prepared to enter into particulars or recommend any 
defitite action for the future, but he thought the enter- 
prise should be popularized by reducing the price of the 
shares to a minimum standard. No steps, however, 
should be taken without the authority of the sharehold- 
ers, another meeting of whom should be called shortly. 
The report was unanimously adopted, and the retiring 
Directors re-elected. ‘The shares of the Company had 
improved to £220 @ £240 since the Government promise. 

At a lecture in London, by Rev. Walter Mitchell, on 
the Atlantic Telegraph, special attention was drawn to 
importent experiments and greatly improved cable in- 
vented by Professor Hughes. 


STATISTICS OF VALENTINES, 

“It appears,"’ says the Times, **that the number of 
unpaid letters every year is about 2,500,000. Of these 
about 800,000 are valentines. Of these 800,000 valentines, 
about 60,000 are rejected. The number of letters passing 
through the post-oftices of the United Kingdom in a year 
amounted to 523,000,000. 


A FEMALE BURGLAR. 


A gentleman living in the immediate neighborhood of 
Essex was absent in London, having left his wife at home 
with their little boy, aged eight years, and the cook and 
housemaid. About ten o'clock iu the evening there was 
a ring at the bell, and a young woman, respectably dress- 
ed, appeared at the dour with a small basket of trinkets 
for sale. The servants very foolishly admitted her into 
the kitchen to display her wares. She succeeded in in- 
ducing them to make some. purchases, and befvure leay- 
ing begged for some refreshment. ‘lhe cook went intoa 
large store cupboard to get something for her, and while 
thus engaged the intruder suddenly closed the door upon 
her and turned the key. The housemaid, whose eyes 
now began to be opened as to the character of her. visit- 
or, attempted to release her fellow-servant, but the wo- 
man prevented her from doing so, and after a hard strug- 
gle overpowered her, threw her on the floor, and bound 
her hands and feet witlhesome cord which she produced 
from her pocket. Having thus rendered her completely 
helpless, she silenced her captive, when she attempted to 
cry out for assistance, by threatening to strangle her if 
she moved or made the least noise. The whole of the 


| garrison being thus overcome, and the female burglar 


being in complete command of the house, she procecded 
very coolly to make a hearty supper on whatever eat- 
ables she could lay her hands; after which she went up 
stairs tothe bedrooms, robbed the lady of the house of 
all the cash there was in the place, about £20, and took 
her departure, leaving the cook locked up in the e:p- 
board, and the housemaid bound in the kitchen, where 
they remained for more than an hour before they were 
released. Strange to say, she does not appear to have 
had any accomplices. Her name is Kate Poole, and she 
is described as being about twenty-five years of age, of 
the middle height, and rather attractive in appearauce, 


_with dark brown hair, blue eyes, and a straight nose. 


One of her upper front teeth slightly overlaps the other, 


" unfortunately for her, for this little peculiarity led to her 
apprehension 


A GIRL EATEN BY A PIG. FE 
An inquest was held at the Mullingar worhouse, Ire- 


‘land, by P. Connell, Esq., a few days ago, on the body of 


a youug woman, named Eliza Fegan, aged 21 years. It 
appeared that on the 28th Decémber last, as deceased was 
in her father’s cabin, at ‘Tahmon, while her father was at 
his work as a day-laborer, she was seized with an epilep- 
tic fit, to which sad complaint she had been for many 
years subject; that when attacked she was near tlhe fire, 
and in her struggles oneof her legs reached the fire-place, 
and was dreadtully burned; and, still more horrible to 
relate, while the wretched sufferer was in this miserable 
condition, a pig, attracted, no doubt, by the smell of the 


-burning leg, rushed into the cabin, and commenced de- 


vouring the half-roasted limb. A man who was passing 
on the road was also attracted both by the smell and the 
noise of the ferocious brute, and went in to the rescue of 
the suffering creature. She wasimmeiiately conveyed to 
the Mullingar workhouse, where every attention was be- 
stowed on her, butin vdin. She lingered in a state of in- 
describable agony for nearly a month, when death term- 
A verdict was brought in of ** Ac- 
cidental death.” 


_A DELICATE REWARD FOR GALLANTRY. 


‘*The gentleman who rescued two ladies from insult 
some time since on the Donnybrook Road will find some- 
thing addressed to him at the office of Saunders's News- 
letter.” What this advertisement, which appeared in 
The Times, asin Saunders's Newsletter and Constitution, 
could refer to furnishes matter of much gossip and sur- 
mise both in London and Dublin. ‘The incident is one 
at once romantic and mysterious. More than a year 
ago a gentleman of this city had the honor and Satistac- 
tion of being enabled to rescue two young ladies in the 
neighborhood of Dublin from the offeusive conduct of a 
person in the garb of a gentleman, and of viving him the 
punishment which he deserved. A few days ago, when 


he had almost forgotten the circumstance, he received | 


through an unknown hand an envelope containing a 
handsome diamond ring, with an intimation that it is 
designed as a tribute of thanks for his chivalrous conduct 
on the occasion. What adds to the interest of the story 
is that the parties are wholly unknown to each other; 
the ladies know not the name of their deliverer, nor is 
the gentleman aware of the names of the ladies who have 
shown so delicate and tasteful a remembrance of the 
service which he had it in his power to confer. 


FRANCE, 
WARLIKE PREPARATIONS, 
Another circular has been issued by the Minister of 


_ the Interior to the Prefects of the Department, the pur- 


port of which is to express the confident hope that, not- 
withstanding the Emperor's desire to maintain peace, 
should he be forced to make war, he may count on the 
patriotism and devotion of the French people. 

The War-oftice circular directs the troops to be train- 
ed for forced marches and the night bivouac. 

All the military surgeons have been ordered to join 


their corps. 


Immenge quantities of lint have been sent to Lyons. 
All the regiments of artillery of the Imperial Guard 
are to be supplied with rifle cannon, on.a new plan. 


THE BALL AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 

- A Paris letter-writer says: *“ The ball at the Ilétel de 
Ville.on Monday night was exceedingly brilliant. ‘The 
decorations alone cost no less than £10,000 sterling. 
The famous marble court was lined with artificial vines 
bearing black and white fruits, and the bubbling fount- 
ains and profusion of fresh flowers showed the oft-en- 
chanted palace with a power of magic never surpassed. 
The number of invitations was ten thousand, whereas 
eight thousand is a very large average aumber. The 
Emperor and Empress were expected, but did not attend, 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde arrived at 
eleven o'clock—an hour somewhat late, considering that 
the cards of invitation were issued for half past eight. 
For upward of two hours the company assembled in the 
grand ball-room remained standing in a crowd, the cen- 
tré being kept clear for the imperial guests, and no mu- 
sic being allowed to play until their arrival. The state 
quadrille, which opened the ball, was at length formed, 
the Princess Clotilde dancing with Baron Haussmann, 
Prefect of the Seine, and Prince Napoleon with Madame 
Haussmann. The Prince and Princess afterward walk- 
ed all through the rooms.. It was much remarked that 


oe Prince, instead of giving her his arm, walked before | 
er. 


PIETY OF THE PRINCESS CL TILDE. 

The Prineess Clotilde is said to be remarkable for at- 
tention to the duties of religion. Immec¢iately after her 
arrival at Fontainebleau she attended thq celebration of 
a mass in the chapel of the palace. Thg Princexs hav- 
ing from her infancy been accustomed ‘# attend divine 
service every morning, Prince Jerome hasfordered a small 
chapel to be fitted up adjoining the af§rtments of his 
daughter-in-law, in addition to that whigh forms part of 
the Palais Royal. : 


THE BALL ON 22D FEBRUARY. 


‘The Herald correspondent writes: ‘* The ball which is 
to be given on the 22d in honor of the birth of Washing- 
ton, and for which the tickets are thirty francs, is feceiv- 
ing so many adherents that ene of the most brilliant meet- 
ings of the season will probably be the result. American 
beauty is intensely admired here, much more than those 
ofthe English. With all that charm of complexion which 
the kindred nations possess in common, the ladies of the 
United States undoubtedly excel their cousins of the Old 
Country in.the arts of the toilet. Indeed, it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish them from French women, where- 
a=, with respect to the English, the distinction is very 
marked, Independent of this, their manners and con- 
versation have less of that purely domestic character 
proper to the English. It would seem as if the cares of 
the ménage ate into the very soul of British ladies, for 
whom every other subject, except the one connected, as 
the French say, with the all-pervading hot aw feu, a 
stranger finds but little response; whereas the American 
woman is sptrituelle on all subjects—oceasionally a little 
too national abroad, but always lively, intelligent, and 
full of ésprit. For this reason it is that the moment the 
ball in question was talked of application from French 
cavaliers for tickets became so numerous,” 

LOW-NECKED DRESSES. 

The Times’ correspondent says: **I have had occasion 
to remark already that.in feminine toilet there is this 
winter an augmentation in rotundity. The ball of the 
Ilotel de Ville only confirmed the first impression of the 
fashionable season. At the same time there is a tend- 
ency to very, low-necked dresses, and especially to low- 
backed dresses, which has more than reached the limits 
of propriety. There is a luxe de dos quite revolting. 
For those meagre individuals especially who re-emble 
spiders, there is no need of showing us that. * They look 
like plumed canary-birds—the dear creatures. A clar- 
itable lady suggested that these deplotable exhibitions 
were the result of the long trains on the fioor—held down 
by the gentlemen's feet. Certain it is, however, that 
what the dresses have gained in length of train they.have 
lost in height of shoulders, so that the equilibrium, at 
least, is kept up. <A malicious friend compared them to 
Venuses rising out of sea-foam—and a long way out! 
‘il ya des gens qui ne respectent rien 

A PLAY WRITTEN BY A BANKER, 

M. Millaud, the millionaire Jew broker, was not long 
ago in company with some dramatists, when, as the re- 
sult of a discussion as, to which had the most difficult 
profession—that of writing for the stage, or gaining mill- 
ions on 'Change—a bet was made that M. Millaud could 
not write a piece that would not be hissed by the public. 
M. Millaud went to work at once, with M. Clairville as 
collaborator, and a week ago the piece was produced at 
the Palais Royal Theatre, and was not only not hissed, 
but proved a complete success. . It is called ** Ma Niece et 
Mon Uurs'*—** My Niece and*My Bear”—and kept the 
audience in « roar from the first to the last word. It is 
totally unbelievable how a mouey-changer could find so 
much humor in all his body! 

NEW CHARACTER-DANCES, 

The rage in the dancing world this winter is character- 
dances. ‘hese are principally dances brought to Paris 
by the Russians and Poles, and the saloons in which they 
are most frequently to be seen are those of the Countess 
Kisseleff, the Duchess de Rozan, Madame Kaisaroff, the 
Princess Galitzin, ete. At the Russian Embassy they 
were inaugurated by a cotillon at vin de Champagne, 
directed by the nephew of the Princess and by the Prince 
Ladislas Uzartorisky. ‘Fhe great feat of this cotillon is 
to hold in the right hand a glass of Champagne and go 
through all the novements of the dance without spilling 
adrop. A young Russian nobleman accomplished the 
extraordinary feat of dancing the friska with a full Cham- 
pagne glass on his head. ‘The Lancers, although it is 
the ton to yawn and declare it a stupid dance whenever 
it is proposed, still holds its place in the saloons. At 
several American houses—at Mr. Jerome's, of New York, 
and Mr. Gurmee's, of Chicago—they are dancing the new 
fashionable French quadrille—the Prince Imperial—a de- 
cided improvement on the Lancers. 

LES BOTTES DE BASTIEN, 

A Paris correspondent tells an amusing story about the 
origin of a popular song which now wakes the eclioes of 
every street in Paris. It seems that ashort time ago the 
Prince Imperial, while out with his nurse, was struck by 
the appearance of some mounted guards, whose bo/tes, or 
boots, particularly impressed the little man. Upon re- 
turning to the Tuileries, he noticed that his august fa- 
ther had on a pair of boots precisely similar to those he 
had seen, whereupon he exclaimed, with true childish 
delight, ** Ah! papa has also des boties."" The meaning 
of this was explained to the Emperor, and the fond fa- 
ther was so gratified that he repeated the words to sev- 
eral members of the household. In a few hours all the 
Palace was acquainted with the fact, and of course every 
one was in ecstasies at the sprightliness, wit, and talent 
it evinced in one so young. ‘The story, it seems, got be- 
yond the Palace walls in a very short time, and soon aft- 
er out came the song of ** Les Bottes de Bastien."" Had, 
the matter been sutfered to rest here it might have been 
a nine days’ wonder, and have soon died out; but the 
police were not to be balked in that way, so the song 
was prohibited, and consequently spread all over Paris 
in a few days, until one — the students of the Quar- 
tier Latin sang it in chortis at the Odéon. Perceiving 
the mischief of making so much of so small a matter, the 
prohibition was afterward recalled; but the popularity 
of the song is irrevocable. Every gamin de Paris now 
bawls it at the top of his voice, and a farce called ‘** Les 
Bottes de Bastien’’ is now in rehearsal at the Palais Roy- 
al Theatre. 

MR. FELIX BELLY AND HIS SCHEMES, 


“Mr. Felix Belly left Southampton 17th February, in 
the steamer Parana for Nicaragua, in order to take pos- 
session of the concession of the canal in the presence of 
two Presidents, Martinez and Mora, who are to meet for 
the purpose on the 27th of March at Rivas. Mr. Belly 
is accompanied by a staff of thirty-three persons, includ- 
ing his secretary, General M. Lavasseur, formerly French 
Minister to Mexico, sundry other olficials, and a sirong 
corps of engineers. 

The London Times, in noticing the departure, says it 
will probably cause some surprise in New York, and is 
not likely to be looked upon with indifference at Wash- 
ington. It thinks the English capitalists will be very 
chary of investing in the enterprise. 


‘ PRUSSIA. 
PROPOSED VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A Berlin correspondent writes: ‘‘Count Perponcher, 
who was lately sent on a special mission te London to no- 
tify officially the birth of the young prince, has just re- 
turned to this city, and brings the gratifying intelligence 
that both the Queen and Prince Consort have promised 
to come over to the christening of the infant prince, and 
that their arrival will take place about Easter, till which 
period the ceremony is consequently postponed. Later 
in the season—probably in May—the Prince and Princess 
Frederick William will pay a visit to England. Great 
activity is perceptible in the bureaus of the different 
sections of the War Office, the“object of which is to place 
the army in an efficient state, to be prepared for any. 
emergency. 

PRUSSIA TAKING GROUND ON TUE ITALIAN 
QUESTION, 


The Prussian Gazette, the official journal of Berlin, 
expresses the opinion that, in consequence of the serious 
exertions of the great powers, the Prussian and English 
Governments will persist in the efforts they have made 
to smooth down difficulties, removing just causes of com- 


plaint, and remaining within the limits of treaties. The 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg will not, it may be hoped, re- 
fuse to support the steps taken by Prussia and England. 
The Gazette adds that the Austrian Cabinet is disposed 
to enter into negotiations with France to put an end to 
the military occupation of Central Italy, and certainly 
the advance made by Austria will_ be received in Paris 
in the same spirit of conciliation that has dictated them. 


ITALY. 


THE EXCITEMENT IN LOMBARDY. 

At Venice contracts have been entered into fer the con- 
struction of three new forts, to be completed in six weeks, 
It ig said that 5000 workmen, collected from all parts of 
the Venetian territory, are already oceupied en the works. 
The latest telegram from Milan says that the fermenta- 
tion was increasing. 

MARRIAGE OF THE KING OF PIEDMONT, 

A correspondent writes: ‘You can rely on it aé posi- 
tive that Victor Eminuel's family alliance with Ruasia 
is now a fait accompli. When Eugene Beauharnais 
Leuchtenberg’s widow, the Grand Duchess Maria, was 
the person of whom rumor spoke, I did not netice it, 
aware that a morganatic-marriage with a Count Strogon- 
off was a bar to any such arrangement; but she hasa 
daugbtcr— Maria Maximilianowna, born October 4, 1841, 
consequently aged 1S, and it is her hand that the royal 
widower of ‘Turin has sought and obtained. Already the 
apartments of his late wife are undergoing repair and 
embellishment. This event puts the crowning finish to 
the defensive and offensive union of the great northern 
power as well as the great western power of continental 
Europe, with this comparatively small kingdom, of which 


it may be confidently predicted that immense develop- 
ment awaits it.” 


AN UNLUCKY CORRESPONDENT. 


A Paris correspondent writes: **A. M. Braine, dis- 
patched to Milan by the Paris journal La Presse, has 
been compelled to beat a quick retreat. His own ac- 
count is that, having caught cold in going over the Alps, 
and meeting a French acquaintance at the café in Corso 
Francesco, i» Milan, in reply to the usual inquiry as te 
health, he had complained of a slight oppression de pot- 
trine. The first word was no sooner heard than a spy 
denounced him, and tlie: t::mpion of oppressed Lombardy 
got leave to absent himscit forthwith.” 


MODESTY OF THE KING OF NAPLES. 


The editor of the Express writes: “*I went the other 
evening to the San Carlo Opera House, the grandest, so 
say the Neapolitans, in the world, and it was dark as Ere- 
bus, save on the stage. The singers sang, and the ballet 
dancers danced, sometimes exquisitely, sometimes other- 
wise, and then the people applauded heartily, or hissed, 
or whewed, or made some such untranslatable noise. This 
was no fete, no festivalday. I went Thursday night, and 
the huge Opera House wasin a blaze of light froméop to 
bottom. ‘The night wasa féte night in honor of the mar- 
riage. There were the samesingers, the same dancers, but 
no applause, no whews,no aha ! no ocha—all dumb show off 
the stage. The King permits, on the dark-leoking nights, 


applause and disapprobation! The King forbids applause | 


or disapprobation on festive nights! Paternal King! The 
danseuses had on dark-colored under-clothes, and my eyes 
were rivetted by the nevelty of the things. I asked why 
this oddity. The King, or Queen orders: it is an intend- 
ed vail for modesty—but of something 
else. Paternal King! The King locks up the famous 
Venus Callipyge, and won't let the world see the pretty 
marble, I bowin all deference to Government. If the 
King,.while I am under him, orders us all to eat garlic, I 
shall try. Specimen bricks these, only in the edifice of 
the Government of * the King of the Two Sicilies, and of 
Jerusalem’ (don't forget the Jerusalem). Judge from 
them what a patriarchal sort of a Government all this is 
for all the people. No jury, no court just now for politic- 
al offenses—nothing but drum-head court-martial !" - 


RUSSIA. 

PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION, | 
The Russ Ki Dnewnik, a journal lately started at Mos- 
cow, states that, with respect te the emancipation of the 
serfs, the Governments ef Russia may be divided into three 
categories. Forty-one are found in the first of these, which, 
having at once nominated commissions for the purpose 
of carrying out the wishes of the Eniperor, have already 


‘Sent in their reports; thirty-three others have not yet 


terminated their labors, but all will have done so before 
the month’of July; and lastly, four others, namely, Arch- 
angel, Wiatka, Olonez, and Perm, as well as the country 
of the Cossacks of the Don, and the governments of Si- 
beria, not having formed any commissions to consider 
the subject, the Governors have received orders to trans- 
mit, within a delay of six months, their propositions for 
improving the condition ef the peasants. Thus all the 
reports and propositions will have been sent in by the 
middle of the present year. The greatest number of serfs 
is found in the government of Kiew, being 521,245; the 
next in Podolia, “485,966; and the third in Wolhynia, 


400,000. 
INDIA. 
CAMP SCENES IN OUDE. 


Mr. Russell writes: ‘* On returning to camp it was quite 
dark; not a tent was pitched; the baggage was coming 
up in darkness and in storms of angry voices. As the 
night was cold the men made blazing fires of the straw 
and grass of the houses of the neighboring hamlet, in 
which Nena Sal:ib's followers “had long been quartered. 
At one of these fires, surrounded by Belooches, Lord Clyde 
sat with his arm ina sling on a charpoy, which had been 
brought out to feed the flames. Orice, as he rose to give 
some orders for the disposition of the troops, a tired HKel- 
oochee flung himself full-length on the crazy bedstead, 
and was jerked off in a moment by one of his comrades, 
*Don't you see, you fool, that you are on the Lérd Sa- 
hib’s-charpoy? Lord Clyde interposed, ‘Let him lie 
there; don't interfere with his rest,’ and took his seat 
on a billet of wood. 

“The groups round these fires were most picturesque 
and wonderful in effect and color. Native soldiers, camp- 
followers, general officers, aides-de-camp, prisoners, sub- 
alterns, all circling round, holding out their hands to the 
genial glow, or guarding their faces from the flying em- 
bers as the roof of a shed or a fresh bedstead er truss of 
straw was thrown on the fire. I took cular interest 
in a ‘ budmash,* who, with his arms behind his back, 
joined the social circle of which Sir. Mansfield 
wasthe principal personage. He sat wis haunch- 


es with great coolness, and conversed Pparith those 
around him, his only inconvenienes beigg R@Baid, from 
want of food. Indeed, he favored us wilieeme extracts 
from his private history... He had been nt of All 
Nucky Khan, late prime minister of Oude, and be fouglit 
against us at Lucknow. When the place wander- 
ed about from place to place, with ene: d or an- 


other, till he got tired of being always beafgm, and went 
back to Lucknow. There, however, was 
changed. His house wgs pulled downjikte and 
What could he do? He heard that 
fight 
join-. 


friends all gone. 
Bainie Madhoo would pay and feed meu whe 
for him; and so a month ago he left Lucknow 
ed Bainie Madhoo; but he was too poor to buy a musket, 
and as he could only muster a sword and shield the rebel 
chief would not have him, but by hanging about the 
force he got a morsel of food." 
4 


MEXICO. 
PROGRESS OF MIRAMON, 

By the arrival of the Quaker City at New Orleans we 
have additional advices from Mexico. The Liberals were 
concentrating for the long-promised attack upon the cap- 
ital, while Miramon was hastening toward Vera Cruz. 
In the order of his preparations for defending the latter 
city, President Juarez had drawn all the troops from the 
other sea-ports down the coast, and it was feared the Con- 
servatives might seize the occasion to exact forced loans 
at such unprotected points, General Ampudia had late- 
ly declared for the Constitution, carrying over to the 
Liberal cause his force of 500 men. At Tampico an at- 
tempt of the garrison to pronounce for Miramon was 
made February 12, but was promptly repressed by Gar, 
za. ¢ 
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could have 
been more lovely than the 
morning on which I start- : 
ed in compahy with the 1 
artist, Mr. E——, to visit 
the Lunatic Asylum on 
Blackwell’s Island. The 
thermometer stood at. . 
abouf 30°; but the sun eS 
was bright and warm, the i 
air was buoyant, and aft- 
er a walk of a’mile or so 
we felt capable of any ex- 
ertion. - 

Five years ago I visited 
the institutions on Black- 
well’s Island, and publish- 
ed the account of my vis- 
it in the //erald.» On that 
occasion I crossed the arm 
of the East River which 
separates Blackwell's and 
Manhattan islands in the 
** Doctor’s boat.” That 
institution has now ceased 
to exist—the fire last win- 
ter consumed its spirit, if 
not its substance—and we 
crossed this time in the 
“ferry boat,” the common 
property o a"! th: benev-. 
olent and penal institu-° 
tions of theisland. I may 
observe, en , that 
this boat, like Dr. Ran- 
ney’s, is rowed by boat- ; 
men who are compulsory inmates of the Black- 
well’s Institutions. The ferry-boat is manned by 

> } 
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THE SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR. 


convicts. Care is taken, I am told, to assign “c 
the boat none but steady men whose sentence is 
1 


> 


about to expire. This precaution is the more ea- 


silv understood when it is borne in mind that no- - 


t!..ng but their own scruples prevents the boatmen 
from making their escape when they land in New 
York, which they do twelve or fifteen times a day. 
In point of fact, the Penitentiary on the island, like 
the Penitentiary Hospital, is used as a temporary 
poor-house.by many poor fellows, who find it diffi- 
cult to obtam a i velihood, and who desire a few 
months repose from anxiety ; and this class of per- 
sons, who are naturally selected as boatmen, are 
safe not to run away. One of the men who rowed 
us across asked me, on arriving, for ‘‘ the price of 
a plug of tobacco,” alleging that the tobacco sup- 
plied them on the island was ‘‘ not fit to smoke, 
much less to chew.” On inquiry I discovered that 
he was a Vermonter who had been crippled by the 
accidental fall of a tree. He had come to New 
York in search of employment; finding none, and 
winter coming on, he had requested Justice to 
have the goodness to commit him to Blackwell’s 
Island. The Justicethoughtfully asked him how 
lung he would like to be imprisoned? The Ver- 
monter. calculated how long it would take for the 
warm weather to return, and specified a term which 
would secure him a restoration to liberty at a ge- 
nialseason. Hewas itted accordingly. On 
the whole, he did not complain of his treatment. 
His bed, he said, might be softer; but he confessed 
that it was warm and dry. He had meat three 
times a day, and good coffee and bread, etc., etc. 
Ile thought it hard that, three times a week, he 
was expected to eat salt meat. When I observed 
that I frequently eat corn beef as often as three 
times a week, he seemed to regard me in the light 
of a self-constituted martyr. 

Dr. Ranney’s boat, on the same principle, is 
manned by lunatics. We are enabled to give a 
very faithful picture of his boat’s crew, taken from 
a careful photograph. One of these men is an old 
privateer--some say pirate, but of this nothing is 
known; at any rate, he served in. some wars or 
other thirty or forty years ago, and got, in some 
sharp fight, a cut on the top of his head, which up- 
set his reason. His head is of extraordinary 
shape; extending diagonally across his forehead 
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THE DOCTOR'S BOAT’S CREW 
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VIEW OF THE LUNATIC ASYLUM ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


is a large scar, apparently the result of a sabre 
cut, the arch over the right eye projecting an inch 
farther forward than the left, which gives a very 
peculiar and not particularly pleasing expression 
to the face. Madame Rumor reports that his life 
has not always been so quietly passed; but that he 
has mingled in scenes of a far different character. 
In the morning he goes daily to the top of the cen- 
tral building, walks three times around the stair- 
way with great precision, descends flight by flight 
to the basement, on cach story making the same 
number of rounds. Although entirely obedient to 
the commands of his superior officer while on duty, 
he regards no orders, even from the physician, un- 
til this regular tour has been made. Heis a gray- 
headed man, the second from the left in the lower 
row in the picture. Another of the Doctor’s crew 
labors under the delusion that Dr. Ranney is the 
Pope of Rome, and that if he were to disobey or de- 
ceive him his eternal damnation would follow as a 
matter of certainty. A third is satisfied that Prince 
Albert of England is an impostor, and that he (the 
boatman) is the lawful husband of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, who, faithless creature, avails her- 
self of certain legal quibbles to defraud him of his 
legitimate marital rights. The other boatmen are 
subject to similar delusions. Insane as they are, 
however, they perform the specific duty assigned to 
them with fidelity and dispatch. Nervous persons 
might feel tremulous at finding themselves in the 
middle of the East River in company°with seven 
incurable lunatics. But not an accident ever hap- 
pens. 
We, who crossed in the common ferry boat, were 
safely landed on the island ; and after passing the 
inspection of certain lazy-looking and rude cfficials, 
who gave us greasy tickets certifying that we were 
authorized to visit the lunatic asylum, departed on 
our way rejoicing. 
Blackwell’s Island itself will some day be a per- 
fect garden. There is a luxury of fencing and a 
prodigality of agricultural labor which rather con- 
found the common visitor. It is not till one real- 
izes that convict labor costs nothing that the mys- 
tery of the elaborate cultivation and the labyrinth- 
ine fences is undefstood. The officials certainly 


DEMENTED PATIENTS. 


A VISIT TO THE LUNATIC ASYLUM ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


have something to show 
for the animal power un- 
der their control. ' 
The burning of the old 
Penitentiary hospital was 
a clear gain. It was a 
a miserable building. It is 
now being replaced by a 
7 fine stone edifice, built by 
———F convicts, of stone quarried 
= by convicts from quarries 
on the island. The cost 
will thus be moderate ; 
and the experience of the 
island officials is likely 
to insure the construction 
of the new building on 
soundest architectural 
principles. The visitor is 
rather astonished at first 
at the quiet, steady man- 
' ner in which the convicts 
work at the quarries (poor 
Branch was among them 
for some days); he asks 
himself why these stout 
fellows, with heavy ham- 
mers and drills in their 
’ hands, don’t rise in rebell- 
bo. ion and make their es- 
cape ; on inquiry, howev- 
er, he learns that individ- 
uals who seem to be spec- 
tators, and lounge around 
within easy distances of 
each other, are all keepers 
well armed, and quite prepared, in case of insubor- 
dination, to shoot down half a dozen convicts, 
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On our arrival at the Lunatic Asylum we called 
on Dr. Ranney, who was kind enough to make us 
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welcome, and, after lunch, to accompany us on a tour through 
the institution. 

I should say here that the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’ Is]- 
and is supported by the city of New York; its average number 
of inmates is 600, of whom four-fifths are foreigners ; it was es- 

tablished in 1839, and costs about $70,000 yearly to sustain it. 

For the benetit of lay readers we may say that madness is di- 
vided by doctors into two varieties or ‘stages, called respective- 
ly dementia and mania. Mania is the violent stage ; dementia the 
quiet, weak, resigned, semi-idiotic form of insanity. Most luna- 
tics go throu: th ‘both sti iges, commencing with the first. Some 
are cured while ‘‘ maniaes,’”’ and never enter upon dementia, <A 
few become demented without having been maniacs. Naturs]- 
ly, in all well-ordered asylums, maniacal patients are separated 
from those who-are demented. On Blackwell's Island, the main 
building, of which we give an illustration, is devoted exclusive- 
ly to the demented patients ; a sepurate edifice, securely girt 
round with strong iron bars, is the home of the unfortunates who 
are classed as maniacs, and who are so violent that it would be 
unsafe to mix them with the victims of the milder disease. 

‘Our first visit was » the wards in the main building, appro- 
priated to demente’  atients. Of these there are four besides 
the work-rooms. ‘1-0 are for females,\two for males.. 

No patient is kept confined in the wards if his condition is 
such that he can be safely emploved out of doors. A large num- 
Ler of the demented males, for instance, are employed in agri- 
cultural labor. They are quite capable of working with their 
hands; it is only when you touch their reason that you diseover 
they are lunatics. One to whom I spoke—a stout, fine-looking 
old Englishman—was, I was told, a first-rate hand with a spade, 
he informed me, confidentially, that California was all a hum- 
bug, that no gold had ever come from thence, that all the gold 
in the world had been made by chemical processes, and that the 
secret, of making. it had been lest ; ; but that in a shoft while he 
would discover it. Another, an Jrishman, had been probably 
converted by the boatman I have mentioned ; he was fixed in the 
notion that Dr. Ranney was the Pope. Nothins—neither com- 
mands, threats, nor entreaties—could prevent him kneelings to 
the Doctor for a blessing whenever he saw him. 

The women whose lunacy does not entirely deprive them of 
the faculty of working are generally emploved in kuitting, in 
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making gloves and quilts, and articles of clothing 
for the establishment. We went through the rooms 
in which these poor creatures are empleyed. I 
have seen many work-rooms in factories where the 


. girls seemed less orderly and less assiduous. Here 


and there, of course, a poor creature attracted at- 
tention by some peculiarity. One or two were 
hysterical, and, after welcoming us with frantic 
Lursts of laughter, burst into agonizing floods of 
tears. I was struck:by the appearance of a very 
pretty-looking girl of about fifteen, who had gone 
mad in consequence of functional derangement. 
She was working quietly and silently, and would 
not reply when spoken to. I was glad to hear from 
Dr. Ranney that in a few months, in all probabili- 
ty, the poor child would recover her reason. . Her 
brother, he added, had been under his care, ten 
years ago, for some months, and had enjoved sound 
reason ever since. The women in the work-rooms 
make all the stockings and gloves, anda great part 
of, if not all, the clothing required in the establish- 
ment. They work, on the average, ngarly as well 
as sane persons, 

The demented patients who, from physical or 
mental infirmity, are incapable of working, are 
confined in “ the wards.” These are long, well- 
ventilated, very clean corridors, with large, airy 
bedrooms-or cells on either side. Light and fresh 
air abound. For those who need warmih, heat is 
amply supplied. The bedrooms are miracles of 
cleanliness and comfort. Very few sane persons 


, inhabit more healthy and convenient chambers. 
_I remember, when a boy, having been taken to 
’ visit an insane asylum/in which fhe patients grov- ’ 


eled in filth, darkness, and cold. If the report pre- 
sented to the State Legislature by the Commission- 
ers last session tell the truth, such establishments 
still exist, even in the enlightened State of New 
York. But the Asylum on Blackwell’s Island is, 
throughout, perfect in respect of cleanliness, order, 
and comfort. If it were possible, one might al- 
most envy the objects of so judicious and so tender 
care. 

In reply to my inquiry, Dr. Ranney stated that 
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CRAZY MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER. 


the bulk of his female patients were immigrant girls (chiefly 
Irish), who had been deluded, seduced, cheated, and otherwise 
ill-used on arrival here; and who, on realizing ‘their miserable 
condition, Rad gone mad from the shock of the disappointment. 
I noticed in the wards several who belonged to this class. ‘They 
presented no striking features. Some were sullen and melan- 
choly ; others quiet, with a vacant, idiotic stare; a few rather 


talkative, and given to sing old songs in a dreamy, unconscious 


way. Many female lunatics had gone mad from religious ex- 
citement. These generally become what is popularly called 
‘*melancholy mad.’’) One whose portrait, together with that of 
her mother, is given herewith, fancied that she was the Messiah. 
Her mother, a skinny, wrinkled, nervous old beldam—who is 
also mad — contrary to general experience — shares her. daugh- 
ter’s delusion. She assured me that her daughter was the Mes- 
siah whose coming was prophesied in the Old Testament. 1 ob- 
served that, if so, the fact ought to be made known. She con« 
curred, and the daughter, desiring to convince me that she was 
in faet the Messiah, snatched a “ Protestant Bible” from under 
her mother’s shawl, and read to me, volubly but clearly, the 
49th chapter of Isaiah; observing at the close of the chapter, 

‘* Now, don’t you see I'm the Messiah ?” 

This poor creature is the victim of a double delusion. She 
had no sooner extorted from me a reluctant assent to her divine 
pretensions than she broke out: * 

‘* I’m the true wife of George Calvert. I'll never leave George 
Calvert. . Won't you take me to him? I'll never leave George 
Calvert ; for I’m his wife, you know, and I'll never desert him. 
He is mine, and I am his. I'll never give up George Calvert.” 

Whether there ever was such a person as George Calvert, or, 
if such a man exists, whether this poor woman ever knew him, 
is a matter of doubt; the doctors seem to think that she takes 
every good-looking man for her ‘‘ dear husband, George Calvert.” 
The delasion in her case is duplicate. 

Generally speaking; Protestants are far more liable to insani- 
ty from religious enthusiasm than Catholics. But I conversed 
with a French Catholic girl in the womens’ ward who had gone 
mad from this cause. When I addressed her in her own tongue; 


she cried out in French: 
‘‘Oh, Sir! when I was dying, they wanted to bury me with- 
ont giving me the Holy Sacrament—” 
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And she went on in such a piteous flood of com- 
plaint that we were moved by her grief; and were 


npt a little consoled when a convulsive burst of | 


tears put an end to her discourse, and afforded 
kind De. Ranney an opportunity of saying that he 
thought she would get well in the course of a few 
weeks. 

Most people have heard of Mrs. Buchanan. She 
is one of the incurables—a poor old lady—Scotch, 
I imagine—who has been an inmate of lunatic asy- 
lums for years. Her delusion has been described 
in:the papers. She believes she is the wife of the 
President, for the time being, and discharges her 
_. conjugal duties with such success that she bears 

large family to each incumbent of the Presiden- 
tial chair, Strange to say, the offspring of her 
lofty amours are invariably cats. I had the honor 
of stroking the back of President Buchanan's eld- 
est son, who purred as though his sire had no po- 
litical difficulties to disturb his repose. Mrs. Bu- 
chanan has beguiled her leisure by the composition 
of an elaborate chart in embroidery descriptive of 
her matrimonial experience. President Pierce fig- 
ures therein under the guise of a rather lean fowl, 
which is making a graceful bow to a stout rooster 
«which stands, I was told, for Mr. Buchanan. Un- 
derneath are various em)lems: at a distance they 
might all be taken for ill-fed chickens; but they 
represent States of the Uniin, and the copious prog- 
eny of Mrs. Buchanan and her Pres:dential bus- 
bands. She is a very talkative, harmless old 
creature. We give her portrait on page 185. 

Another interesting character is Mrs. A— —, an 
Enzlish Lady. It segns that she has been insane 
. fornearly twenty years. What she was, originally, 
no one knows; but from her conversation it is in- 
ferred that sh: must have beén the wife or the mis- 
tress of a London lawyer. -Her delusion consists 
in believing that she was born in St. James’s Pal- 
ace, which edifice belongs to her, and that her 
wealth, of which she has been wronzfully defraud- 


ed, consists of hundreds of millions of pounds ster- | 


ling. Could she but escape from her present bond- 
age none could vie with her in opulence. Like 
most of the lunatics, when I spoke to her she in- 
quired anxiously whether I had come to take her 
away ? gt 

I replied that, under certain circumstances, it 
would give me pleasure io do so. * 

** But,” said she, ‘tare you a man of honor? I 
have been so ofien deceived.” | 

I protested that my honor was above suspicion, 
and remarked that it only remained to obtain the 
Doctor's permission and we would depart instantly. 

**Oh no,” said she, quickly. ‘‘ He will not con- 

sent. You see, I have a million sterling, in gold, 
under my bed, and we must take that with us.” 
* F remarked that so large a sum would be more 
than we could well carry. But with a sneering 
laugh she assured me she had often carried a mill- 
ion about her, and that, besides, there were trusty 
men in the establishment whom she had secured. 

Some one inquiring about ‘‘ her diamonds,”’ she 
privately contided to me that she had ten millions 
in diamonds so securely concealed about her person 
that no one could find them. She was a singular 
patient. LIer language betokened a person of good 
education. She was draped in agort of cloak made 
ef patchwork, which, when excited, she wrapped 
round herlike a tragedy-queen. Her head was 
likewise enveloped in a mutter. Her aspect was 
venerable and severe. Her eye was searching ; 
and when conversing alone with me her entreaties 
not ‘*to deceive me’’ made me almost smart for the 
deception I was practicing. A portrait of this poor 
lady will be found on page 184. 

Another patient whose case interested us much 
was a poor woman whose intellect is hopelessly 
gone, and who has found a permanent home for 
herself and her child in the Asylum. The child, 
a bright-eye:l, gentle-looking little girl, is perfect- 
ly sane. A kind tenderness on the part of the in- 
mates of tlie establishment has kept her in total 
ignorance of the sad fate of her mother. The lat- 
ter believes that she is the daughter of the King 
of Belgium, and that, having been kidnapped in 
early youth, she is -ontfined on Blackwell's Island 
from political reasons. It is likely that her little 

» child has been taught to share the delusion. One 
of the miutrons, a lady in whose face gentleness 
and firmness seem happily blended, has taken a 
particular fancy to this little girl; she is, no doubt, 
well cared for. But what a nursery for a child— 
a ward full of lunatics! Will no great and rich 
lady-of Fifth Avenue stretch forth a kindly hand, 
and rescue this sweet-looking little creature from 
the contayion of lunacy ? 

From the female wards we passed to those of 

the males. Asa general rule, these latter are un- 
interesting and often repulsive. A large propor- 
tion of the male lunatics become simply imbecile 
and brutish. One of our engravings will give a 
fair idea of these poor.creatures. They stand by 
the hour together, leaning against a wall, sunning 
themselyes, and looking Jess intelligent than the 
beasts of the fiell. Among them insanity is most 
commonly the fruit of physical and sensual, as 
among the women it is the consequence of mental, 
imprudence. They are loathsome objects, and gen- 
erally incurable; fortunate—poor creatures !—to 
have been born in an age which does not doom 
them to helpless isolation and lonely death. Here 
and there we met one or two whe had gone mad 
from accidental causes, anil presented original char- 
acteristics, An old Scotchman, who lay sprawled 
on the floor at the window, sunning himself elabo- 
rately, refused to rise at the polite request of the 
Doctor, observing that at his age he was entitled 
to enjoy hisease, He had, he told us, commanded 
4 regiment in the Kevolutionary war. On my 
. observing that he bore his years well, and that I 
should never have taken him to be so old, he said: 

“Oh! bless you, I am several thousand years 

old. Ye’ve heard of Marshal Turenne ?” - 

. I replied that I had occasionally read of him. 
‘I’m Marshal Turenne. Did ye ever hear of 
Hannibal ?” 

_ I again admitted that the name was familiar to 
me. 


‘“‘I’m Hannibal. Iwas Pericles in Greece. I've 
had many names, but am always the same man.” 

I congratulated him on the enlarged field of ex- 
perience he had enjoyed; to all which he replied 
nothing, but looked at me with that keen, close 
stare which seems peculiar to Scotchmen. 

After leaving the wards we entered the drawing- 
room. ‘This is a well-furnished, handsome apart- 
ment, exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
lunatics. On the occasion of my last visit a very 
pretty-looking girl (as mad as a March hare) was 
singing adove-song there. Now the sole tenant 
of the room was a long-haired, not over wise-look- 
ing gentleman. 

* How do you do, Mr. ——?” said the Doctor. 

‘I’m well,” gruffly replied the person addressed. 

‘© MVould vou be so good as to play us something 
on the piano ?” inquired our cicerone. ae 

The lunatic—for he was one—sat down, and 
played the overture to Fra Diavolo with great 
skill and fecling. . While he was playing the Doc- 
tor seized the opportunity te tell me that he was a 
German who had gone mad from intense study. 
He had, he said, a thousand volumes-in nearly a 
dozen languages in his cell. He read all the 
modern languages with perfect ease, and, besides 
the “‘ humanities,” was master of several Oriental 
tongues. He was a perfect musician, and could 
play Thalberg or any other music at sizht. Ina 
short time, the Doctor hoped, he would be well 


enough to go at large. I tried to converse with 


him when he had concluded his performance; but 
though he replied politely to my remarks, he seem- 
ed indisposed to cultivate my acquaintance. 

Presently there appeared a negro in full i 
good-looking fellow, in Llue dress-coat, and showy 
costume generally. 

“* These gentlemen,” said the Doctor, addressing 
hin, ‘‘ are anxious to hear you declaim one of your 
fine tragic parts. Will you gratify them by giving 
us ‘ King Lear?’” 

The negro, nothing loth, took up a position in 
the middle of the room, and began to declaim. 
His intonation and action were capital. But I 
could not make out his words. Fancying that the 
fault was in my hearing, I drew nearer and listen- 
ed attentively. Ile was uttering zibberish. Most 
of the words he pronounced were really English, 
but they were strung together somewhat in this 
fashion : 

Home—now—kingdom—cat—may—dog — pro- 
nounce — chief—and— I —never—house — town— 
anathema — thunder—tremendous — arrive—etc., 
etc. 

Fancy words, in fgg#, culled Llindfold out of 
the dictionary, and declaimed with the tones of 
Forrest and the action of Macready, and you have 
before you the great tragic actor of the Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Befere passing to the building which is appro- 
priated to maniacs proper, the Doctor took us 
through the museum—a room full of curiosities of 
various kinds. The most interesting of these to 
us were specimens of drawing and embroidery con- 
tributed by lunatics. Some of the lace-work ap- 
peared really admirable. 

Strangers generally are not permitted to visit 
the wards where the maniacs are confined. The 
sight of strange faces seeins to exercise an injurious 
influence on these poor creatures. A strange eye 
fixed on them irritates them ; and though they may 
not burst out at once, the emotion engendered gen- 
erally ends in a violent paroxysm. It wag there- 
fore almost under protest that Dr. Ranney con- 
sented.to allow my friend and myself to traverse 
the maniac wards. I had just read an account, of 
an attack made by a furious maniac in a Massa- 
chusetts Asylum on Governor Banks, who was in- 
specting the institution in the discharge of his du- 
ties; what with the remembrance of this, and the.. 
Doctor’s caution, I confess I felt nervous when the 
bolts were withdrawn and we entered the corridor 
of the furious female lunatics. 

They were not pleasant to look at. Some wore 
a sleepy aspect. Some looked venomously at us. 
A few resembled chimpanzees. But as none of 
thein sprang at my throat, I recovered courage, 
and followed the Doctor quietly. [Presently a 
hideous little Irishwoman, with blear eves and 
skinny hands,,asked me some question about her 
liberation. Ihcautiously, I answered it. 

_ The sound pf my voice seemed to rouse them. 
I heard around me a buzz of. strange croaking 
voices, and my interlocutor—the little Irishwoman 


} —-burst into perfect frenzy. She began by assur- 


ing me that my fate in the next world was settled 
on a very uncomfortable basis ; that in this world 
I was a disgrace to my sex; and she went on to 
abuse me in such language, and with such oaths, 
as proved her to be a mistress of the Five Points 
vocabulary. 

Warming with her theme, she rose. I don’t 
think she was much over five feet high. Buta 
female gorilla, freshly deprived ef its young, can 
not be much more terrible than that maniac - 
seemed. 

I looked round for the Doctor. He and my 
companion were many yards distant, slowly walk- 
ing through the corridor, with their backs turned 
tome. I would have run to join them had I not 
feared that any overt evidence of terror would have 
precipitated a collision. . So, affecting perfect calm- 
ness, | quietly turned my back on the little Irish- 
woman, and proceeded to walk slowly toward my 
friends. My persecutor followed me. I could al- 
most feel her breath on the back of my neck, and, 
in sober truth, I expected every instant to feel 
her claws there. Never for an instant did she 
cease to abuse me in the fiercest language. Her 
oaths seemed to rouse her companivuns. ‘I hey kin- 
dled as she passed, and fired skirmishers’ shots at 
me as I marched between them. I felt that no- 
thing but the interposition of Providence would 


‘enable me té gain the end of the corridor without 


a death-grapple with some of them. As for the 
Doctor, he—hard-hearted man—never once looked 
round, 

I think I must have looked rather exhausted 
by the time I reached the end of the corridor; for 


the Doctor, with a smile, reminded me that he had 
dissuaded me from the experiment, and inquired 
knowingly whether I would not be satisfied with 
an inspection of the male maniacs through the 
grated door? 

I at once replied in the affirmative, and we pro- 
ceeded to the door. While our artist was sketch- 
ing the scene I gazed at the inmates. My eye fell 
upon a wild face. ‘ That,” said the Doctor, **is 
a Belgian, a very furious fellow.” I gazed with 
peculiar interest. The Belgian caught my eye, 
and rose. Unlike the women, he did not utter a 
syllable. But he fixed so ferocious and l.lood- 
thirsty a glance upon me, as he advanced with cat- 
like strides, that I felt a momentary thrill, and be- 
gan to take‘a hasty survey of the strength of the 
bars which separated us. He reached them ina 
moment. Clutching them withhis sinewy hands 
he glared at me like any tigeéf till I left the place. 
But for those bars I think he would have made 
an end of me. 


THE LEATHER BAG. 


How much the bag contained I do not know, 
and question whether Andrew Millar himself did. 


| It had in it the savings of twenty years, and was 


full upon the flitting-day, just three weeks before 
the date of my story. His wife and daughters 


knew nothing alout it at all; they had never seen — 


it: they knew he had money somewhere, for when 
it was wanted it was forthcoming ; but whatever 


they might conjecture, they certainly didn’t know. 


where he kept it, how he kept it, or how much he 
had. The little gray man became quite ugly on 
anv allusion to these subjects. He had a morbid, 
diseased anxiety for the security of his money—a 
jealousy lest any one, saving himself, should see, 
touch, handle, or disburse a farthing of it—that 
was far from conducive to domestic felicity. 

It was an old satchel, a small one, in which, 


when a boy, he had carried his books to school. . 


When he walked across country to be apprenticed 
—a walk of nearly twenty miles from his father’s 
croft—he carried in the satchel the bread and but- 
ter which his mother’s anxiety provided for his 
sustenance by the way. While he was an appren- 
tice he kept his Bible in it, and the first pound- 
note he ever earned he kept in the Bible. 

As he advanced in life the ‘‘ guid buke’”’ fattened 
with his savings; all in notes, between its leaves, 
till it could hold no more of them, and had to be 
laid aside; by which time, through use and wont, 
and the association of ideas, Andrew had come fo 
prefer ‘ bank or banker’s notes’ to every form of 
the currency. He derived more pleasure from 
seeing the notes stuff out the sides of that bag than 
the ring of gold pieces against the walls of the 
safest iron box could ever have given him. For 
twenty years he watched the progress of his for- 
tunes in the stomach of the bag. Time was he 
used to play with fortune, taking the notes out, one 
by one, ‘‘rumpling” them to make them bulk well, 
and putting them in till the bag would swell as if 
it would immediately deliver itself of a competen- 
cv; and after complacently contemplating it in 
this state for some time, he would put them by in 
even folds, and sigh over the mere embryo of an 
independence to which they contracted. It had 
been the main pleasure of his life to watch the bag, 
and many a struggle it had cost him to reconcile 
his duties to it with those which, being by nature 
a kindly fellow, he cold not but acknowledge 
were owing to his family. He took a pride in it; 
he would sit after work-hours and smoke his pipe, 
and look at it as if it were a child, as it lay cradled 
in the wooden chest; and now and then, in later 
years, he would stroke its hack and wink at it— 
the old rogue—taking it into his confidence; but 
down with the lid with a bang at once at the first 
sound ef a footfall, let it be of wife or daughter, 
coming toward him. ‘At last the dream of his life 
was realized, and the bag that had been year by 
year becoming more and more drepsical was ready 
to burst, and Andrew declared his intention to re- 
tire from business. - 

As was natural, with Andrew’s pride in his store, 
his anxiety for its safety increased till it became, 
as I have said, a disease, At last Andrew, after 
much bad logic and a great struggle with his bet- 
ter nature, made up his mind that in some way his 
lockfast-places were being tampered with, and that 
out of the chest and out of the house the bag must 
go, and that immediately; and so he cast about 
for a place in which to conceal it. | 

At the head of the garden, beliind the house, was 
an old stone wall, on the top of which—now he had 
nothing better to do—he used to sit and smoke his 
after-breakfast pipe. The wall was full of cdl 
crannies, letter-box holes all along the side of it, 


ahd looked just the sort of wall that a man would 


like to look upon who had a bag of money to hide. 
Lefore finishing his pipe, he made up his mind as 
to the very place to put it in—a hole that turned-te 
the one side, and widened into a perfect little cham- 
ber, two feet below the top, and in the very heart 
of the masonry. 

It remained to put the bag in its place without 
being seen; nor was Andrew long in finding an 
opportunity for doing so. On Sunday the great 
Mr. Thumpanbawl was to preach in the parish 
church—there was only one church in the little vil- 
lage of A—— in those days—and Andrew calcu- 
lated that every one who-could would go and hear 
that ‘* powerfu’ preacher.” So when Sunday morn- 
ing came Andrew had a shocking headache. He 
felt too poorly to go to church, yet was not too un- 
well to look after himself; so when the hour came 
and the bell rang, the family set out with many 
expressions of hope and trust that he might be bet- 
ter when they returned. Andrew chuckled as he 
stood at the window and “saw them out of sight.” 
Great was his excitement when the bell ceased; 
vet he held to his plan, allowing twenty minutes 
for the congregation fairly to assemble; after 
which, opening the back-door carefully, he stole 
with his treasure up the garden, looking about him 
with the circumspection of guilt, lest any one 


‘chuckle over the success of his plan. 


~anxiously, could ,get no trace of it. 


should see him. Having hid the bag and torn 
himself away from it with difficulty into the hcuse 
he lighted his pipe in the front kitchen—as if who), 
ly to disconnect himself from recent transactions 
at the back of the house—and sat in the ingle with 
the “‘ guid buke” close at hand in case ef a surprise. 

When his people returned from church he wore 
the air of one coming round, and “ yerra much 
better, am obleeged t’ye.” At the same time, he 
had great difficulty in repressing a tendency to 
His efforts 
at maintaining the composure of indifference and 
the air of an invalid were as ridiculous as they were 
fatiguing, and, as the day advanced, proved a new 
source of alarm to his wife and daughters, who 
were startled by the novelty of his behavior. In 
the evening he became fatigued with acting, and, 
at the same time, extremely nervous, and desirous 
to satisfy his senscs of the safety of his money ; the 
more so, a8 he could invent no reasonable pretense 
for going into the garden. He tried to convince — 
himself by arguments that it was all right—and if 
it was all wrong, how, at that time of night, could 
he mend it? ‘Thus he see-sawed between fear and 
confidence till the hour came for worship, which he 
conducted so incoherently as greatly to alarm the 
family. As it would happen, the chapter that fell 
to be read that night was the sixth of Matthew, in 
which the verse occurs, ‘* Lay not up fer yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal.” Reviewing his sensaticns of that day, and 
recal'ing the many miserable days in past years 
which his money had brought him, he paused and 
groaned. He felt the wisdom of the recommenda- 
tion; he returned on the verse, and read it again 
slowly, while his wife, with a queer interrogative 
air, looked up at him from her book, and over her 
spectacles. He didn’t like it, and had never felt 
so uncomfortable. The thicres in the verse didn’t 
improve it! And then follcwed the words, ‘ For 
where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also!’’ Could any thing Le more true? Wasn't 
his heart at this very moment, when he was on the 
point of kneeling to make a pretense of prayer, out 
in the hole, two feet from the top, and near the 
middle of the old stone dike? Oh, could he only 
be sure that his treasure was there also! Lefore 
bedtime he was twice on the point of stating the 
whole case to them, making a clean breast of it, 
and getting the bag in; Lut he couldn’t screw him- 
self up to that point. Weren't they all anxiety 
alout him and the illness cf the day ; and was he 
to tell them it was alla sham? He couldn't do it. — 
And by this time his old feet were Leing washed by — 
Kate in a tub of hot water; and Molly was lower- 
ing with a wooden spoon the temperature of a large 
Low] of gruel—spiced, buttered, and qualified with 
whisky, which, according to his wife’s recipe, he 
was to drink ‘“‘immediately he got in amang the 
claes.”’ 

When he went to bed he couldn’t sleep; he could - 
only think ; and his thoughts wandered Lack to the 
day when he won the heart of his old ; artner Jessie 
—that proud day; and on and cn to the day Molly 
was born; and then on and on to the day Kate 
was born; and he remembered a hundred little - 
happy scenes that had happened before that unhap- 
py bag received the first miserable note into its 
stomach ; and then, on and on till suspicion and dis- 
trust sprung up between him and those he loved, 
and all the old happiness passed away, and he saw 
himself become—ay, and he now described himself 
to himself in so many words—a mean, old miserly 
rascal! It surprised him te catch himself thus li- 
beling himself. What had madethechange? Had 
he not just succeeded in putting his money safe, be- 
yond— Ah! wasitsafe? How hewished hecould © 
know that. And against whom had he desired se- 
curity? Against Jessie, and Molly,and Kate. Pcor 
dears! How anxious they had been abont him in 
the morning; how they kissed him when they went 
out, hoping to find him better when they came 
back. Why, they hadn’t kissed him for years; 
but then he had never before thrown himself on 
their sympathies. He had chuckled then to think 
how easily they were deceived. He saw now what 
a miserable, old, hypocritical wretch he had been. 
How tenderly they had nursed him, and looked at 
him, not doing kind things without meaning them. 


Oh yes, they loved him—ay, better than his bag ; 
‘for let him only sicken and die, and wouldn’t they | 


have it among them to do with it as they liked ? 
And after all, what in the world was the use of it 
but to give pleasure to himself and them? And 
when, at this stage of his reflections, his wife asked 
her *‘ dear auld guidman” how he felt himself now, 
and, with a kiss, turned away for the night, he 
nipped his old legs and fixed his teeth at himself, 
as at a perfect Lrute ; gnd that same moment he 
resolved he'd take the bag inte the house next day, 
and live an open-handed life, te the best of his abil- 
ity, henceforward: With this came a degree of 
mental composure, and at last, far toward morn- 
ing, he fell asleep, and into dreamland. 

Every where was the bag. In one dream a lot 
of boys were playing football with it, tossing it 
about, giving it kicks that sent it far up into 
the air, te ‘‘ flop” down again with a dead, heavy 
sound ; till at last it ‘* flopped” into a duck-pond, 
and sank ; ‘and all the boys wading in the duck- 
pond, and himself with them, searching ever so 
From this 
dream Andrew awakened with a smile. Then he 
saw it lying in the wooden chest, as of eld; and 
the chest was locked, and down in the front-parlor, 
as of old; and there came a cry of ‘Fire! fire!’’ 
and the house was burning, and he and his wife 
and daughters just escaped with their lives, but 
with nothing else; and no one could be found to 
venture in to take out the old chest, and he stood 
afar off seeing it burn, and tearing his gray hair 
in rage and grief. He wakened from this dream 
also with a smile; for he knew the bag was not in 
the chest, but safe out in the dike. Then came 
tivo little boys, in a dream, playing out in the 
back-garden. He knew them quite well the mo- 
ment they appeared; and they began to play at 
hiding toys in the wall and searching for them ; 
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and lo! they found the bag, and opened its great 
big mouth, and took out such heaps of papers, and 
wondered what they were; when suddenly the 
wind arose, and caught the heap, and whirled 
away the whole, and the air was as white with 


bank-notes as ever it was with snow-flakes in a: 


storm. Andrew wakened gasping: he could stand 
this sort of thing no longer. The gray dawn was 
coming in at the win lov, cold and cheerless, LHe 
got up quietly, and, with nothing on him but his 
trowsers ant ‘shirt, made for the back-door, up the 
garden, to the wall, to the hole; and there—the 
bag was gone! ! 

I am not going te analyze Andrew’s feclings on 
missing the bag—tlre blankness of his despair as 
he stared, with drooping head and hanging arms, 
at the damp old wall.in the dull twilight. He re- 
turned to bed, after a time, to find his spouse asleep, 
and quite unconscious of his desertion. For some 
time he couldn’t think rationally of his loss; after 
the first paroxysm, however, his good sense grad- 
ually asserted itself, and the more he reflected the 
stronzer grew his hope of getting back his money. 
Two things were almost quite certain—whoever 
took the bag must have seen him hide it, and miss- 
ed, like himself, the discourse of Mr, Thumpan- 
bawl; and being satisfied that the absentees froin 
church were few, and could be discovered, he be- 
gan to lay his plans so as not only to detect the 
thief, but to_regain the bag without exposing his 
own domestic relations, which had led to its con- 
cealment, and of which he was now heartily 
ashamed. 

After breakfast he walked slowly down the main 
street toward Tibby Johnstone’s —the half-way 
house. Tibby, the leader of the village gossips, 
was standing at her door as he approached it, and 
at once proceeded to interrogate him as to his ill- 
ness. | 

‘‘ Man, I was sorry,” said Tibby, ‘‘ ye werena 
in church yester-morn, more because o’ your no 
being able. Aweel, auld folks ‘zs auld folks, an’ 
we hae a’ the same. gate to gang—though a’ folk 
dinna hae to travel sae far’s yoursel’, Andrew Mil- 
lar, to reach the end o’t. And what was the mat- 
ter wi’ you, noo?” she continued, pressing home 
her inquiries without giving time for answer. 
‘‘Was it the reumatis or the headaches? There 
was Johnnie Swan was bad, too, yester-morn, an’ 


had to bide at hame like yoursel’; poor body; he 


had the megrums very sair.”’ 
Andrew gave no answer to her question as to 


. the nature of his malady, save by another—put. in 


the tone of one passing: ‘‘I fancy almost every 
body was in church but me an’ Johnnie.” 
Tibby assured him the kirk was ‘*‘ crammed ;” 


that it was hotter work for the minister than 


‘*mawin’ hay in July ;” and that he ‘*‘ watted twa 
napkins wi’ the sweat o’ his broo.” 

Andrew passed on, as if the conversation had 
related to matters of perfoct indifference. 
inquiries made elsewhere in the village in the 
course of the forenoon satisfied him that Johnnie 
Swan, the shoemaker, was the thief; at least, that 
he was the only man who hadn’t been at church, 
and was at all likely to have done the dishonest 
How, now, to get round Johnnie without 
exposing himself? Andrew brooded over. this 
problem during three pipes,.after which he went 
straight to the house of the shoemaker. 

Johnnie Swan was a dour, ill-favored, avaricioug 
body of a shoemaker, the leader of the pot-house 


~ politicians of the village, and reputed a great the- 


orist and original speculater in morals and philos- 
ophy. On the Sunday forenoon, when Andrew 
hid the bag, our philosopher, who was really indis- 
posed, and unable to ge to church, was behind the 
old wall in a position to see—without being seen— 
all Andrew’s extraordinary proceedings, from the 
first cautious. peep of his nose out of the back-door 
to his stealthy slipping into the house again. What 
Andrew was about he couldn't exactly see, nor did 
he see the bag; but he thus argued with himself 
as to the probable meaning ef the phenemena which 
he had witnessed : 

“Folks may duffer, but, in ma epinion, ’tisn’t 
for naething the mice come oot. . When a sober 
body like Andrew Millar plays the fule, and syne 
taks to a hole in an auld dike, like a weasel, there’s 
mair intil’t than the air o’ the mornin’, Had ye 
een i’ the back o’ your head, man, Andrew, ye'd 
hae missed me yon time, wi’ your want o’ gump- 
tion: ae look ahint the dyke wad ha’ done mair 
for your secret than twunty,; glowerins ower it. 
Atweel, there’s something in the wind ye’d as weel 
hae a peep o’; sae gird your loins, ma maa, an’ 
inspect the biggin. If there’s nae aye a nest whare 
the pee-weets whurl, ye’ll no be the waur o’ tryin’ 
to find ane.” And with these sagacious observa- 
tions Johnnie got over the wall, and commenced a 


' search, which in a short time resulted in the dis- 


covery of the bag. Without stopping te inspect, 
its contents, he buttoned his eoat over it, and went 
quietly home, calming what tugs of conscience 


prove the rule that/honesty is the best policy, and 
withthe following? among other sophisms : 
_ “‘It’s a kind o’ treasure-trove, of what-d’ye-call- 
it, I find it; sae it’s a’ my ain, an’ nain o’ my 
neighbors, as Columbus said when he findit Amer- 
iky. Some folks wadna hae tooken it, an’ some 
folks are fules. Na, na, Johnnie Swan; grup it 
weel, my man, an’ say naething aboot it. Wise 
folks let the nor’ wind come in by the chumley, 
but Open their doors to the sou’ wind; an’ its no 
ilka day ye'll hae sic a windfall as is noo under 
your oxters,”’ 

Swan having got home without meeting any one, 
a brief inspection of his booty satisfied him he had 
stumbled on a-fortune. 
to the way in which he had done so, and, from the 
circumstance that no one was abroad, and that An- 
drew hadn’t caught him, no fear. He was thwack- 
Ing a piece of sole-leather on the lapstone on Mon- 
day foreneon, when Millar cast his shadow across 
the door. 

‘“Hoo's a’ wi’ you the day?” said Andrew, 
cheerfully, but eying his man so as to catch every 
Shade of feeling on his face, 


were in him by atone on the exceptions which. 


Casual 


He had no misgivings as | 


Tied it into the house in triumph. 


Johnnie was really much discomposed at the 
unexpected apparition, yet had nerve enough to 
thwack on at his work as he looked up, and nod- 
ding to Andrew to be seated, answered: 

‘*Gavly and brawly, neighbor; hoo’s a’ wi’ 
yoursel’ ?” 

Though Andrew was disconcerted by this cool- 
ness, he proceeded, in a friendly tone, to make all 
the ordinary inquiries for ‘* the wife,’’ who was out 
on an errand; for Tho:nas, who was in a shup in 
Kilmarnock ; and for the girls, who were out at 
service. After this .interchinge of commonplaces, 
Andrew at last advanced to the object of his visit. 

Johnnie,” said he, we have been neigh!ors 
for mony years noo, an’ aye sorted extraordinar 
weel; an’ l’ve long kent you for a prudent, sensi- 
ble person, wi’ a guid head, forby heart, an’ that’s 
hoo I’m come to ask your advice the noo.” 

Johnnie began to feel very uncomfortable, and 
to look steadily at the ‘‘ rosin-end” which he had 
begun to fasten, when conversation made it proper 
he should lay by the lapstone. 

‘*Ye ken I’ve made a sort o’ siller—atweel, it 
cost me muckle wark, an’ mony years’ hainin’ to 
do’t; more’s the grief noo that I canna keep it safe ; 
but it will be disappearin’ in mair ways than [ can 
account for; an’ it’s hard to a man no to feel safe 
o’ his siller in the midst o’ his ain bairns. But 
that’s the fact, Johnnie Swan, though I’m ashamed 
to state it. So I’m thinkin’ o’ makin’ an invest- 
ment o’t, an’ I’ve come to ask four advice what to 
do wi't. What ud ye say to layin’ it oot on land, 
Johnnie? If siller’s weel laid oot on land, there’s 
aye a guid return, ye ken, forby the feelin’ o’ bein’ 
a proprietor; an’ I was thinkin’ that Thamas, that 
fine grown-up laddie o’ your ain, wad mak’ a guid 
steward, wi’ a’ the schuleing he’s gotten.” 

Johnnie was sorry to learn that Andrew’s wife 
and daughters couldn’t be trusted. It was clear 
he should invest his money, and land did really 
appear to be the best thing he could invest it in. 

‘*But then,” said Andrew, starting objections 
for himself, since his friend was not disposed to 
start any—‘‘ But then, managing farms is a great 
fash, an’ maybe crops'll be bad. The last ha’erst 
was an uncommon bad one, an’ bad crops, bad 
rents, Johnnie, ye ken. An’ after a’, I mind 
Lawyer Meiklecraft tellin’ me I’d rever get more 
than three per cent. for my sillerfrom land. Deed, 
I think I winna lay it oot on land.” 

“ After a’, freen,” said Johnnie, ‘‘it’s your ain 
affair, an’ nane o’ your neighbors’.” 

He could hardly keep from laughing at this 
stage to hear Andrew debating with himsélf how 
he should dispose of money that was now out. of 
his power, and, in fact, in the drawer of the stool 
he was then sitting upon; his sense of the ridicu- 
lous was all the livelier that he saw that Andrew, 
so far from suspecting him, was not even aware of 
his loss. 

‘* What d'ye say, noo, to layin’ some o’t oot on 
a ship?” said Andrew, proceeding with the inves- 
tigation. 

Johnnie's toncue was loose how, and in five min- 
utes he pictured Andrew as a great ship-owner, 
enriched with all the treasures -of the Indies. 
‘Ay, ay, neighbor, lay’t oot ona ship. I’se war- 
rant ye might do waur than lay’t oot on a ship.” 

But ships sink, and are exposed to a variety of 
accidents not to Le provided against; a single gale 
blows away. a hundred fortunes. Andrew con- 
cluded not to lay it out on a ship. 

A great many other plans were considered, to 
the great amusement of Johnnie, who could hardly 
keep his gravity. But Andrew was now about 
done with him: he had clearly given him to feel 
that he thought the amount of his money sufficient 
for the purchase of almost any thing; and now he 
proceeded to end the interview by a further proof 
of his confidence. 

‘* Weel, weel, we'll give it up, my freend, the 
noo, for we mak’ no more o’t than I uséd to, weigh- 
in’ the matter by mysel; an’ I’ll tell ye what_I hae 
done wi’ the siller in the meantime. To stop thae 


‘rapagious daughters e’ mine, I divided the siller 


the ither day into twa parts: the sma’ ane I hae 
hidden where naebody’ll find it; an’ the ither is 
what. I hae been thinkin’ o’ makin’ an investment 
e’; an’ that I'll noo haud in ‘my ain hans, an’ put 
into hidin’ the morn wi’ the rest, where itll be 
snug while we tak’ oor time to think what to do 
wi't.” 

Johnnie forgot himself altogether im applauding 
this plan; and when Andrew left him, ke was quite 
beside himself with high spirits, looking to the 
brilliant future which was, as he imagined, dawn- 
ing upon him. Ile played a tattoo upon his lap- 
stone, whistling while he did it; he pitched the 
lapstone at the cat, missed her, and smashed a 
pitcher that stood near the door full of water, which 
instantly flooded the*floor. He gavea kick to the 
enly chair in the room, which broke it; and then 
he rid himself of a good deal of his surplus energy 
by leaping over and over the fragments. It was 
some time, and not till he had worked a world of 
mischief on the premises, before he settled down 
with a pipe calmly to consider his position. ‘* He 
were blinder nor me,”’ he reflected, ‘‘ that didna see 
Providence in this matter. I’m no for judgin’ the 


‘purpose, but doubtna this thing is na befa’in’ An- 


drew for nought. Theman’s geyt. It’s what the 
schulemaister ca’s the Nemesis—settin’ ane up to 
chop him doon like. Mysel’s been hauden doon 
long enow, an’ belike that’s the meanin’ o’ this up- 
turn. Ony gate, he’s a fule wad steal the clockin’ 
egg whan the hen’s comin’ to lay a guid ane: so . 
I’se e’en tak’ care Andrew finds the wee bag in the 
nest when he comes to hide the muckle.” And 
so he resolved to restore the leather bag to its hid- 
ing-place in the night-time, not doubting but the 


night following he would carry away the whole 


store. 

Next morning Andrew was up betimes and out 
into the garden, and to the wall, and to the hole, 
and there, sure enough, was the leather bag, all 
safe and sound ! ! 

The little gray man gave three cheers as he car- 
Meeting his 
wife on the stairs, he surprised her by joyously | 


bouncing at her, and kissing her. He thrust the 
leather bag into her hands, crying, ** There, there ; 
keep it, keep it!’ He ran into the kitchen, and 
kissed Molly and Kate, who were cooking the 
breakfast. They couldn’t understand him; he 
qiite puzzled all three of them. Why go furtlier 
with the story? He told them all about it—the 
whole history of the bag; and as he did so, the 
black demon of disunion sullenly left his dwelling. 
Ilis money was thereafter made an ihvestment 
o’,” und r good advice; and from that day there 
Wasn't, in fact, as there wasn’t for a time be- 
fore, in reputation, a happier family iu all Ayrshire 
than that of Andrew Millar. 

Johnnie Swan’s reflections, afier losing three 
nights’ rest sitting up to pay visits at unearthly 
hours to the hole in the wall, and satisfying him- 
self that he had Leen overreached, were still philo- 
sophical, if not complimentary to himself, and are 
worthy of being put on record. ‘* Let me tell ye, 
you're a fool, Johnnie Swan—a Dlin’ idiot. Is na 
the nest-egy better than nane? and ae burd i’ the 
han’ worth twa i’ the bush? Ye sud hae been con- 
tentit, my man. Modesty’s the best policy for a 
roxue on asma’ scale; an’ I hae kent a chicl hangit, 
who'd been nane the waur had the stolen cow been 
acalf. It’s a shame to your understandin’; and 
to haud your mug up again.to the man wha kens 
ye for baith a rogue und an ass is mair than ye can 
do.” 

IIe kept out of Anirew’s way for a-long time, 
and at last came to hope that, after all, Miilar had 
been serious with him, and had merely changed 
the hiding-place for a new one. Ile was not long 
in this hope, however, before he was undeceived. 
Meeting Andrew one day by accident in the fields, 


he saluted him in the old style, as if nothing was- 


wrong between them, when Andrew, with a queer 
grin, bursting into a loud laugh as he finished the 
sentence, asked him, ‘‘ What d’ye say noo to layin’ 
some o’'t ootonaship?” | 

Johnnie couldn’t stand it: he made off precipi- 
tatelv ; and, a few days after, the sensitive philoso- 
pher left the parish a legacy of his old wife, and 
disappeared no one knew whither. 


OUR SPECIAL 
SPONDENCE. 
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The Ball at the Hétcl de Ville—Appearance f the 


Princess Cl.ti'de—Hoops at Public Balls—The 
Return from the Pickers of Time—Tie 
Wedling Ball at Ro'hschill’s—Mrs, Mason and 
her Daugiters—American Belles at Rothschild’s— 
Berryer and Thiers—Crape in. Fashion again— 
The Boisde Lou'ogne—An unpublished Letter from 
Lord Napier—Iis Love for the United States—En- 
thusiasm of an American about General Windham 
—Lnglish and American Fraternity, ete., ete. 


I Lert off my last letter with saying “ You will 
have heard enough of balls,”’ and yet [ begin this 


with the same theme, for indeed there is no other - 


just now; and those of this week have been re- 
markable enough. to merit description. ~The one 
at the I1étel de Ville, on Monday, was certainly a 
most magnificent fete. I had not been-to ene of 
these balls for several years. In the time of Louis 
Philippe one went to the ILotel de Ville as to a pri- 
vate house, sure of meeting all one’s acquaintances 
and the best society, of which the Count and Count- 
ess Rambuteau, who then presided there, were con- 
spicuous members. After that the balls became 
like any other intensely crowded. ones; and on 
Monday night, when I went to accompany my 
friend Frank, I had almost forgettén how. superb 
the apartments really were, and was as much de- 
lighted as he was with the gorgeous sort of Ara- 
bian Night scene of entertainment spread out Le- 
fore us. ‘The stairease is particularly magnificent, 
with a fountain playing amidst shrubs and_flowers 
in the e@he below; and here was a band of music 
which, alternately with a choir of German singers, 
filled the air with sweet sounds with admirable ef- 
fect. And then salon upon salon are before one, 
gilded and decorated, and filled with tiers of daz- 
ziing-looking women, who, en masse, all seemed 
beautiful, and were certainly brilliant with jewels 
and feathers and flowers. 

The Imperial party looked imposing, as imperial 
parties ever must, with uniforms, and diamonds, 
and orders, The Emperor and Empress were not 
there; but the Princess Clotilde was, of course, the 
heroine of the evening, and the cynosure of every 
eye fortunate eneugh to get achance of gazing upon 
her. She was dressed in pink, with a diadem of 
diamonds ; and she is so young and graceful that 
one tries to forget how very plain she really is— 
plain, in spite of a very fair skin and pretty figure. 
She does not look gay; and I should not think it 
was in her nature te be very demonstrative in any 
way. 

So I really enjeyed my ball for about an hour, 
as I met many acquaintances, particularly English 
and Americans; but after admiration and curiosi- 


ty were satisfied, one began to feel how oppressive © 


was the heat, and how fatiguing the coastant effort 


of moving in a crowd, and which has certainly -be-: 
come more difficult since the preponderance of steel 


and crinoline in the construction of ladies’ dresses: 
I felt several times that night that if *‘ stone walls 
do not a prison make,” iron hoops do; and it was 
sometimes for a moment impossible to extricate 
one’s self—not from the silken but the ponderous 
folds around one. 
Hotel de Ville is always difficult. There is a long 
and weary waiting for one’s servant in the first in- 
stance, and then for the carriage to be brought up. 
One pities the delicate ladies shivering around one 
without cloaks or shawls, and does not wonder to 
hear that sore throats and bronchitis are fearfully 
prevalent in Paris. Such are some of the draw- 
backs which accompany pleasure; and which, 
scarcely felt in the eagerness of youth, weigh 
heavily in the scale when that pleasant time is 
passed away forever. 


Not that I am inclined to regret the days that 


honor of a recent marriage in his family. 


PARIS CORRE- 


The getting away from the: 4 


are gone, or to feel that there has come a time—a 
dreary time! Ne; every age has its enjoyments; 
and here, where is nothing in what surrounds one 
to admonish that there must come a.time when 
there will be neither ball-givers nor ball-goers, it 
is rather satisfaciory to have something in cne’s 
self from which to learn the-sclemn lessén. ‘Thus 
interpreted, a gray hair or an..ebstinate wrinkle 
have a sober import and a useful warning, thoagh 
one may escape from even these, if one chooses to 
send into the next street fur the déatatoi e per- 
sou whose profession it is to remove griy hairs, or 
to Houbccunt’s for some Cream of Roses, which it 
is suid really will straiten the puckers of Time; 
but I am sure it is wisest to listen tothe voice, 
when it may be heard, which is not always possi- 
ble in the din and roar of this great Babel and all 
its vanity of vafiities. 

The other ball that I shall take you to was one 
given by one of the princes of European finance, in 
his magnificent hotel of the Rue Lafitte, and in 
The 
salons were very handsome, and rich in pictures 
and works of art, and the dancing-room was par- 
ticularly gay and beautiful, with a painted vaulted 
ceiling. I thought the company assembled more 
amusing and agreeable because, not restricted to 
any exclusive clique or cirele, it had gathered fair 
women and men of note from all quarters. Mrs. 
Mason and her amiable and accomplished eldest 
daughter were there, as ever, beautifully dressed. 
Two other daughters, one of whom is the beauty of 
the family, are absent from Paris gayeties, and are 
at Pau for the benelit of their health. 

‘There were several of our American beauties; 
and some who, though with daughters that have 
made them grandmothers, were looking so youth- 
ful as to contradict the received idea that our coun- 
trywomen lose their good looks sooner than those 
of other lands. Among these was Mrs, H——n 
and her pretty daughters, who are always much 
admired, and are very lovely in the * Minna and 
Brenda”’ sort of contrast of dark and fair. The eld- 
est is my favorite, and is really a well-educated, dis- 
tinguished girl. Her mother is a superb woman, 
often too much dressed, which makes me call her 
**the Queen of Diamonds ;” but this was not the 
case last night, and she therefore looked extremely 
well. . ‘here was Mrs. P , who may be named 
the Queen of Beauty, so faultlesgis the outline of 
her features—so superb, even in their redundancy, 
the contours of her neck and shoulders—so brill- 
iant the flashing of her dark eyes. This lady, too, 
often errs in being over-dressed. 
Mrs. and Miss C n, looking always as those who 
wished them well wéuld desire them to, dressed 
with perfect taste and a sort of subdued-elegance, 
and possessing a sweetness of manner and grace of 
de; ortment of which all admit the charm. 

Among men of note there was the distinguished 
Leyitimist lawyer and orator, M. Berryer, whom I 
think it a compliment (which, perhaps, he would 
not) to say reminds me more of an Englishman 


than a Frenchman in his manner and the charac-_ 


ter of his mind. He is very superior and attract- 
ive in conversation ; and, indeed, in all his various 
gifts, one of the first men of this age. Then there 


was M. Thiers, who is unfortunate in never being 


able to look dignified, even when he wishes it the 
most; fur he is short and clumsy in figure, and not 
of a pleasant countenance. He too has brilliant 
talents, but perhaps there is a feeling that he has 
proved rather tricky as a statesman, and not al- 
ways to be relied upon as a histerian. 

Before I finish my account of the balls I must 
say one word to my fair readers, which ig to tell 
them that that charming and becoming material, 
transparent crape, has resumed its ancient empire 
in the fashioning of evening dress. The prettiest 
gowns last night were of white crape, over a silk 
petticoat of the same color, fer young girls; and in 
colors ever color for the matrons. Flowers without 
foliage, and ina wreath around the head, are most 
worn by the unmarried; while the mammas in- 
dulge themselves in coiffures of velvet twisted into 
all sorts of contortions, and then made heavier and 
more unbecoming still with gold cord and tassels, 
and golden ornaments of all sorts. 

The weather continues of a softness and mild- 
ness quite like spring, and there has been no cold 
weather in these parts since November. The Bois 
de Boulogne is crowded every day with those who, 
having danced all the night before; go there to 
renovate their pretty looks for the evening’s com- 
ing ball; and really there is already there a feeling 
as if the winter was over and gone. I fancy you 
at home still bound in chains of iee and snow; but 
then you have the blessed sun, shining upon you, 
which is here absolutely hidden since three months. 

And so you are to lose Lord and Lady Napier 
from among you? [I saw yesterday a letter from 
the former to his father-in-law, Mr. 1——d, who 
lives in Paris, and is himself a high-minded En- 
glish gentleman, in which Lord Napier says “ that 
the people of the United States are the most kind- 
hearted on the face of the earth, and that Lady N. 
and himself feel a sincere regret at leaving them, 
and can never, never forget the kindness they have 
received both in. their individual and public capac- 


ity.” This accidental testimony to the power of 


my country people to appreciate real merit gave 
me great pleasure; for, knowing Lord and Lady 
Napier, I felt when they went to America that if 
they were not liked there I should despair of my 
cduntry, since their virtues and their simple coeurt- 
esy of manner are what should find most sympathy 
with the Anglo-Saxon race every where. I do not 


‘know Lord Lyons, but I hear he is very open and 


straightforward, and if he is at all like his late la- 
mented father he will soon become a favorite among 
you. 

I had a pleasant testimony the other day to the 
way in which English merit and the prowess and 
brave deeds of Englishmen impress even those in 
America who are quite removed from those great 
emporiums of commerce, those Atlantic cities which 
naturally learn the news of Europe once or twice a 
week as a matter of course, and who thus learn to 
feel an interest in what is going on here, I have 


There were, too, . 
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HARPER'S: 


THE LATE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, HON. A. V. 
BROWN.—[From a Puorocrari ny Brapy.] 


a young cousin upon my hands here now from your 


lar West, which he never left until a month ago 
to come to Paris. Ata dinner-party the other day 
I mentioned the name of Windham, apropos of a 
letter of introduction for some one who was going 
to India, when I was interrupted by my young 
cousin’s eager question, ‘‘Is that the great Wand- 
ham—*‘ the hero of the Redan?’ Oh, how I should 
like to see him!” And when he found I knew him 
intimately, he asked so many questions about him 
as quite to have proved to any observer present 
his own Yankee lineage. I-have often thought 
that such a charming anecdote in Maryatt’s ‘‘ Trav- 
els in America,” the little New York shop-boyv.who, 
when tying up a parcel for him, said, ‘“* Will vou 
please, Sir, to tell me what has become of Mid- 
shipman Easy?” Byron long ago said he never 
knew what fame was until he had heard of his 
poems being read on the banks of the Ohio; and, 
believe me, this is the true way to look at it, and 
it is thus united that the English race are great and 
wonderful. 


THE LATE POSTMASTER-GEN- 
| ERAL BROWN. 


On Tuesday, Postmaster-General Aaron V. 
Brown died at Washington. His friends will be 
glad to see the accompanyimg portrait. 

Mr. Brown was a Virginian by birth, and at the 
time of his death was about sixty-four vears of age. 
His father commenced life as a revolutionary sol- 
dier, but ended it as a Methodist clergyman. Ie 
was fortunately able to give his son a good colle- 
giate education. 

At the age of eighteen, the family having mi- 
grated to Nashville, Tennessee, voung Aaron com- 
menced the study of law in the oftice of Judge 


hoje 


LET 


/ 


Trimble of that place, and in 1817 was 
admitted to the bar: According to the 
Herald, his maxim was to be “always 

* first at court, and never leave till the or- 
der of adjournment is given.” With such 
a rule for his guide, professional success 
was certain. For twenty-two years— 
the fact deserves consideration at the 
hands of voung lawyers of the present 
day—Mr. Brown never suffered politics 
to rob his clients of an hour of his time. 
Though his talents naturally attracted the 
attention of his fellow-citizens, and the 
political success of his partner (Ex-Pres- 
ident James K. Polk) would easily have 
opened to him the door of political ad- 
vancement, he steadily refused to leave 
his home until he had “‘ served his time” 
as a practicing lawyer, and accumulated 
an ample fortune. He consented to serve 
as a Member of the State Legislature of 
Tennessee, because this did not involve 
any sacrifice of his clients’ interests. But 
to Congress, however pressed, he did not 
go till the year 1839. ; 

In Congress Mr. Brown took an active 
part in the debates and business of the 
day. He was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and as such se- 
cured a place in history by becoming the 
father of the bill securing a territorial gov- 

ernment to Oregon. In politics he was a 
strong Southern man, warmly opposed to the doc- 
trines especially known as Northern; but he was 
equally opposed to the schemes of the Southern 
disunionists. During General Jackson’s life he 
was a zealous partisan of his projects, among oth- 
crs, the annexation of Texas. 

In 1845 he was elected Governor of Tennessee 
by a large majority over the Whig candidate. In 
1847 he ran for the same office, but was defeated. 
Iie was a member of the Democratic Convention 
which nominated Mr. Pierce for the Presidency, 
and, as Chairman of the Committee, framed the fa- 
mous Baltimore Platform. | 

Various public stations were offered him by Mr. . 
Polk and Mr. Pierce. He declined them all; but 
on the election of Mr. Buchanan he accepted a seat 
in the Cabinet as head of the Post-office Depart- 
ment. We should be happy to add—if we could 
do so honestly—that he had rendered that absurd 
Department efficient or self-supporting; but to 
do either was perhaps beyond his power or any 
man’s. 

In private life Mr. Brown was much liked. His 
temper was genial, his manners engaging; all who 
knew him loved him. His family relations were 
exemplary, and no house in Washington has been 
more pleasant to visit than the one over which his 
wife presided. 


“EVE REPENTANT.” 


Ovr readers will remember that we have at dif- 
fererit times noticed the works of the gifted Amer- 
ican sculptor, Edward §. Bartholomew. They 
will also remember that in the August number of 
Harper’s Magazine the editors of that publication 
were called upon to record the untimely death of 
thateminent man. He died last spring at Naples, 
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WEPELY. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S “EVE REPENTANT.” 


at the age of thirty-six, just as a desperate strug- 
gle for fame was gloriously ending, and the lau- 
rels were gathering thick around his head. 

The engraving we now present is the first pub- 
lished copy of Mr. Bartholomew’s most important 
finished work. The statue from which it was 
taken was purchased from the artist in 1857 by 
Joseph Harrison, Jun., has just arrived from Italy, 
and is on exhibition, for the exclusive benefit of 
the deceased artist’s widowed mother, at the 
Penfsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. | | 

Bartholomew’s other works are in the hands of 
Mrs. Sigourney of Boston, Colonel Colt of Hart- 
ford, Frederick Marquand of New York, Erastus 
Corning of Albany, Millard Fillmore of Buffalo, 
C. H. Wolff of Pittsburg, Enoch Pratt of Balti- 
more, Governor Aiken of South Carolina, and 
other ladies and gentlemen of taste in America 
and England. | 

We shall take pleasure in -presenting other 
works by American sculptors in the pages of this 
journal, wae 


THE EXCITANGE AT BUENOS 

AYRES. - | 

THOSE who are familiar with the bustling scene 
presented by ’Change in our Northern cities—New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, etc.—and in the 
great marts of Europe, as Paris, London, and 
Frankfort, will view with interest the accompany- 
ing picture of the Exchange at Buenos Ayres, taken 
from a late photograph. The business in specie 
and merchandise is quite large; but the brokers 
move noiselessly abgut like spectres,-and transact 
business in whispers. They look more like con- 
spirators than mercantile or financial men. 


MY TWO PARTNERS. 


I. 
Why do men become chimney-sweeps ; dust-con- 


tractors; sausage;makers; meat-salesmen; and 
ap-manufa s? Why do men in large or- 
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chestras play upon kettle-drums, cymbals, trum- 
bones, and serpents, instead of chosing violins, 
flutes, and clarionets? I gan no not make it out. 
Il. 

I AWOKE one morning and found myself a man 
of property. A man of property! There is a bit- 
ter mockery concealed in those words. My wucle 
had died suddenly, without a will, and 1 was his 
heir. Heirtowhat? Three distinct and gigantic 
nuisances; a bone-boiling factory, a skin-drying 
settlement, and a patent manure dépot. 
ble fate! My mother on her death-bed had exhort- 
ed me to be genteel; she had left me a genteel in- 
come; and I had lived a genteel life. It was all 
over mow. At the early age of twenty-five, with 
the romantic name of Edwin Gazelle, I was sucked 
into the vortex of trade. And such a trade! 


IIL, 

I WENT over my new possessions. 
hard, sad. task. 
bare wharf, which they told me was mine; but I 
did not venture personally’ to measure its extent. 
I saw several rotten-looking barges lying off this 
wharf, and in them several men, who seemed to 
be dancing and chirruping in the mud. They 
cheered me vigorously from the depths of their un- 
wholesome craft; and I gave them beer. They 
were happy ; happier than their new master, w ho 
was obliged to conceal his conflicting emotions. 

‘Shall FE put your name, Sir, upon the barge ?” 
asked my late uncle’s chief clerk, who was now 
my managing man. 

‘‘ Not at present, Steevens,” I replicd with a shud- 
der, ‘‘not at present. Qh, certainly not at pres- 
ent.” 

The next place to inspect was the skin-drying 
settlement; a Robinson Crusoe-like collection of 
huts that were built of twigs and branches. 
were hundreds of thin, flat, spectral forms of ani- 


It was a 


mals stretched upon the gr ound, and swinging upon: 


strings over my head. "A child’ s frock and. a few 
pairs of socks were hung in the centre of these phan- 
toms, relieving the animal wilderness with a little 
humanity. 

“ What is all this 2” I asked of Steevens. 

‘These are your skins,” returned my managing 
man. 

** And the clothes ?” 

‘They belong to the keeper’s children.” 

We left the piace without examining further, al- 
though the patent manure dépot was at the back of 
these premises. The aspect was uot cheering, and 
the smell was indescribable. 

From the skin-yard we proceeded to the bone- 
boiling factory ; the chief of my new possessions. 
I had come into my property, and I was compelled, 
in common decency, to go over it; but there are 
certain things that a man is not equal to, even when 
interest and curiosity prompt him to underta! ke the 
task. The factory was large, busy, and situated 
near an important main road; and, at the moment 
I approached it, the least endurable part ofits manu- 
facturing process was in full operation. 

‘* Steevens,” I said, faintly, ‘‘ where is the chief 
counting-hutse ?” 

the centre of the factory-yard,” my 
amanaging man. 

‘Then, Steevens,” I returned, seent- 
ed handkerchief to my nose, ‘‘as I have an appoint- 
ment now, you shall bring the books and papers to 
my rooms at six o’clock this evening.” 

At the time fixed he came, in company with one 
Mr. Nickel, a friend of mine of experienced busi- 
ness habits. We employel ourselves till nearly 
midnight. The examination, as far as I could 
make out, went to show that the property, if rather 
rephlsive, was decidedly lucrative. It was agreed 
that, to advertise it for sale, was worse than use- 
less ; and, appointing my friend as general inspect- 
or, to look after my interest, I accepted my destiny. 
From that hour I was a bone-boiler. 


IV. 

I HAD command of wealth, but I was not happy. 
Although I did not alter my style of living, I felt 
that I was no longer the same individual. I had 
bartered my soul for worldly goods, and the coli 
shadow of the eternal factory was always darken- 
ing my heart. I still moved in the same circles as 
I had moved in before. I was still the same eligi- 
ble single man. I was still five feet five inches in 
height ; my appearance still preservedits pleasing, 
if not commanding expression; and yet I was not 
h: appy- The name of bone-boiler was always hiss- 
ing inmy ears. The horrid effluvitm, which had 
alw ays prevented me from exploring my own prem- 
ises, seemed to cling to my clothes, ‘and exude from 
the roots of my hair. 

I was now nervous and diffident; for I was mov- 
ing in society under false pretenses. Carefully as 
I had maintained the secret of my connection with 


the repulsive factory, and its very repulsive ad- 


juncts, I could not be certain that others had been 
equally discreet, and in every sly glance, every 
whisper, and every titter, I seemed to read the dis- 
covery of my imposition. blow might aut 
any instant, and I lived in dread. 

Ir was near the close of May when I received my 
usual invitation for Mrs. Buckrain’s second annual 
ball. I was supposed to be the same young, idle 
lounger with expectations, living in chambers, as I 


was some months before; and scores of such invita- 


tions came to me in the course of the year. I ac- 
ted this one gladly, for I knew that sire would 
he there: Emma Sandford, Mrs, Buckram’s niece, 
and the fairest and sw éctest of her sex. . 

The night of the ball came, and with it all that 
I had anticipated, even in my fondest dreams. She 


- Was fairer and more amiable than ever, and she de- 


voted so much of her time to me in the dance, that 
most of the visitors thought we were engaged real- 
ly. When nearly all the dancers were duwn in the 
supper-room we found ourselves upon a balcony, 
locking into the garden. My lips had long been 


I saw in the distance.a bleak, 


Here. 


scarcely tell; 


struggling to disclose my love; and my honor. told 
me that, at the same moment, I ought to state fully 
and unhesitatingly whod was—what I was. The 
situation in which we were unexpectedly placed 
(was.it quite unexpectedly ?) gave eloquence to my 
tongue: 

‘ Miss Sandford—Emma—” I said, “I dare not 
speak to you upon a subject that is weighing on 
my heart, until I have made a full and honorable 
disclosure. I am not—I am not what I seem !” 

‘““Good gracious!” gasped the blushing and 
trembling Emma. 

‘*Yes,’’ I continued, ‘‘at. the same moment in 
which I tell you that I love you, I tell you that I 
am—a bone-boiler!” 

She sank upon a rustic seat, but quickly n recoy- 
ered herself. 

\ bone-boiler?’’ she mutteref, in her sweetest 
tones, evidently relieved by finding that I was not, 
as she had seemingly expected—a’ man of crime; 
‘*a bone-boiler, Edwin; and what is that ?” 

Beautiful simplicity ! Troublesome question! 

‘* Well, dearest,” I replied, getting more confi- 
dent, now that I had made the revelation, I searce- 
ly know, as [ go so seldom to the works ; but they 
boil bones—” 

‘Works? bones?’ she interrupted, evidently 
full of some sudden idea. ‘* Speak, Edwin, tell 
me—where is this establishment—this factory ? 
you know what I mean.” 

‘* My property, Emma?’ : 

y es. 

‘‘ About three miles out of London, on the Dowr- 
ham Road.” 

‘* Near the church ?” 

‘¢ Near the church.” 

Then we are lost!” 

Lost 2?” 

‘“Yes, Edwin,” she returned, in sorrowful tones, 
‘it is within a stone’s throw of my father’s free- 
hold villa, and it is the one nuisance which em- 
bitters his life.” 

What reply I might have made ‘to this I can 
for, at that mement, Mr. Sandford, 
a stately man of severe aspect, entered the balcony. 

‘*Emma!” he said, sternly to her, as he frowned 
at me, “I have becn searching for you every where. 

Wish your aunt good-night.” 

Emma gave me one tender, sorrowful glance, 
and left the — followed by her father. 

> 

THE next day was a busy one, at least for me. 
I wrote tomy manager at the works to cease opera- 
tions for several days, and he replied that this could 
not be done. He would boil as little as possible ; 
but boil he must. My object was to prevent the 
nuisance being very obtrusive at the exact mo- 
ment of my visit to Mr. Sandford. 

I went to the Downham Road, about mid-day, 
and I was shown into Mr. Sandford’s study. There 
was one large French window which opened upon 
an extensive ornamental garden; and in the dis- 
tance, just over the glass of a conservatory, I saw 
the two black, smoking chimneys of my bone-boil- 
ing works. Under any circumstances my errand 
was an excuse for nervousness, and my peculiar 
adjacent property did not add to my calmness. 

In about five minutes Mr. Sandford entered the 
apartment, very stiffand severe in his manner, as 
he motioned me to a seat. 

‘*Sir,” he said, ‘‘ after the conference between 
you and my daughter, which I interrupted last 
night, I am not altogether unaware of the object 
of your visit. Take a chair.” 

« ‘This opening was chilling, and calculated to in- 
crease my trepidation. I made no reply. 

‘* Sir,” he continued, in a severe tone, ‘‘ the first 


question which a parent very naturally puts to a 


gentleman in your position is, What are his means 
for supporting amatrimonial establishment? “May 
I put that question to you, Mr. Gaz—, Gaz—” 

‘* Mr. Gazelle,” I answered. 

‘* Mr. Gazelle ?”’ he inquired. 

I was about to reply to this very troublesome, 
but fully expected question, when with fear and 
horror I observed a dense volume of smoke issuing 
from both my factory chNnneys, and I was made 
painfully conscious, at the same moment, of a very 
disagreeable, not to say sickening effluvium, which 
floated toward us over the garden and through the 
open doors. I coughed and moved uneasily in my 
chair, while Mr. Sandford lit several pastiles on 


‘the mantle-shelf, and closed the garden window 


with a hasty bang. 

‘*Go on,” he said, in an excited manner, ‘‘ go 
‘on; nothing but a Chancery injunction will stop 
this. Night or day, it’s always the same. My 
chrysanthemums w ithered w ith smoke: my family 
poisoned with eflluvium—” 

very annoying,” said, but—” 

‘*Tt’s more than annoying, Sir,” he interrupted, 
“Re illegal, Sir. They are bound down never to 
boil hones when-the wind is in the south, and I 
only ask you to look at that weathercock over the 
conservatory. Look at it carefully, Sir: vou may 
be useful as evidence. 

‘That, Mr. Sandford,” I said, with attempted 
firmness, “7 am afraid can never be.” —~ 

§* Sir 2” he ejaculated, in astonishment. 

“The law of England, Sir,” I remarked, *‘ pro- 
tects a man from incriminating himself.” 

‘““You 2” said Mr Sandford, converting his brow 
into a tall note of interrogation. 

‘* Yes, Sir, I am the proprietor of those works,”’ 

I replied, with a nervous gulp: fecling that all 
“was over. 

It was now Mr. Sandford’s turn to be discom- 
posed; but he soon recovered himself. 

‘*And you come here, Sir,” he said, red with 
anger, ‘‘to ask my consent to my daughter’s union 
with an illegal and a pestilential nuisance !” 

‘¢ Mr. Sandford,’’ I began to reply, deprecating- 
ly: 

‘“* Go, Sir,” he interrupted with irritating, though 
pathetic dignity; ‘‘go; you have polluted my 
home. You have made the ark of my declining 
years unbearable; but you om not rob me of my 
child !” 


“had not determined to call; 


‘You decline my offer?” I inquired with con- 
siderable spirit; for I now felt indignant and 
aroused, 

“* Good-morning, Sir!” he said, with a majestic 
wave of hishand. “ Good-morning ! 

In the passage I came full in the arms of my 
beloved and anxious Emma, whe had evidently 
been listening. 

‘“Oh, Edwin,” she exclaimed, “is papa indeed 
inexor: ible—and are we to part thus ? 

I could not trust myself to speak ; but fled from 
the place. , 


VIL 
ScarnceLy knowing what I did I rushed ‘o the 
works. ‘The men were all on duty, with Steevens, 
the manager, and my friend, the inspector. 
Boil!” I strouted, in my excitement. Boil 
like mad!” 


My two managers looked at each other, and then 
looked at me ; but they made no remark. ; 
‘* Pile up,” continued, mountains high, and 


let no copper m the place ‘be other than a caldron 
of bubbling stench.” 

are aware, Sir,” replied Steevens, ‘‘ that 
we are already threatened by the inhabitants with 
proceedings for creating a nuisance ?”’ 

‘“And especially by one Mr Sandford,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Nickel. 

** Gentlemen !” I exclaimed, becoming more ex- 
cited on hearing the name of that obdurate parent. 
‘*You are the managers here; but I am the mas- 
ter. Boil, I say, to’ the utmost verge of your 
power!” 

The order was obeyed without further remon- 
strance; and in half an hour the neighborhood 
must have been sickening under our repulsive ac- 
tivity. What was my design? I hardly knew. 
Perhaps to storm my enemy into compliance? 
To reach him I was compelled to annoy the inno- 
cent; and, while I gloated in imagination over his 
sufferings, I was painfully conscious that my own 
Emma must be affected by the same poisonous 
vapor. 

At this thought a momentary weakness impelled 
me to stop the busy nuisance; but I checked it at 
once when I remembered the contempt I had met 
with. The smoke rose higher and ‘higher, and 
rolled in majestic volumes of effluviuin over my 
enemy’s villa. I was amply revenged; and, as 
the works became unbearable, I began to feel diz- 
zy, and turned my steps in the direction of home. 


— 


VIII. 

Tune excitement had preyed upon my health, 
and I was not able to leave my residence for sev- 
eral days. At the end of this time I went once 
more into the world, and wandered by a mysterious 
impulse toward the Downham Road. I approached 
Mr. Sandford’s villa with no definite design. I 


see the place. A mild flavor of the works still 
hung over the neigh! orhood; and IT judged from 
this that my instructions had not been neglected. 
When I reached the villa my heart sunk within 
me, for I found the shutters of every window 
closed except those of the kitchen. <A dreadful 
thought sugcested itself. 
death in the family ? 

Regardless of every thing I hastily rang the 
bell; and it was answered by an old char-woman. 

‘‘Is she—is any one dead?” I asked, breath- 
lessly. 

‘* Lauk-a-daisy, Sir,” she replied, “ you give me 
quite a turn!” 

‘*Ts any one dead in this house ?” I repeated. 

‘* No, Sir,” she replied, in a nervous manner. 

‘* Why are the shutters closed, then ?”’ 

‘Well, Sir, I don’t know who you may be— 

are they closed?” 

‘* Becos the fam’ly couldn’t stand them stinkin’ 
works, an’ they’ve gone out o’ town.” 

“* Madman!” I muttered to myself; 
driven them into exile.” 

I asked the old woman where they had gone; 
but, of course, she could not tell; for the address, 
as usual, had been written on a piece of paper 
which she had lost or mislaid. 

‘“It’s some town as begins with a P,” she said, 

‘* There are five hundred such towns!” I replied. 


IX. 
A pay of misery and a night of restlessness 
were recompensed. by an announcement w hich I 


99 


‘*T have 


- read the next morning in the second column of the 


Times: 


“Epwin G—z—.Le.—The Chain Pier every morning 


The air on the Downs is bracing, but it has no 
Better the smoke of a hundred b—¢ 
8S.” 


at nine. 
chagms for me. 
b—ng factories if thou wert only near. 

I read with eager and dazzled eyes, and I could 
not doubt that this paragraph was meant for me. 
The pointed mention of the Chain Pier and the 
Downs directed me to Brighton; and, rejecting 
the old woman’s statement that the town began 
with a P, I prepared at once to start for that fash- 
ionable watering-place. A few minutes before I 
Sent for the cab a letter without, a signature, writ- 
ten in a strange hand, and directed to me, arrived 
through the post. Its contents were as follows : : 

‘* Beware of Mr. Sandford, who is nothing but -a re- 
spectable adventurer. 
your marriage with his daughter, he is only too anxious 
to bring about the match; but in such a way that no 
questions shall be asked concerning his child's prospects 
or wedding portion. Pause, and reflect. 

“Your 


I treated this base missive with the contempt it 


deserved. If it had contained any libel upon her 
whom I was flying to meet, I would have found out 
the writer at any cost; but as it merely contined 
itself to remarks upon ‘her parent, I put it in my 
pocket, and thought no more about it. In a few 
hours I was at Brighton, gazing upon the sad sea- 
waves. 


Tue afternoon and evening passed wearily 
I sought her 


enough ; for she was not to be seen. 


but I was curious to. 


Could I have caused 8 


Far from having any objection to_ 


= 


on the, beach—the promenade—the Downs—and in 
the assembly rooms, Lut without success. I felt 
that I was rash in betrayi ing my arrival in places 
where I might be discov ered by Mr. Sandford; but 
I could not contrel my impatience. until the morn- 
ing. As dusk approached I gave up the search 
aud settled down to a late and solitary dinger in 
the melancholy coffee-room of my hotel. The cut- 
let was touch; the ‘wie was hot and acid ; the 
waiter painfully obsequious ; a clock was ticking 
with maddening regularity; antha fellow-visitor, 


who ought to have been sociabhy was glaring at - 


me ever and anon from an opposite table. At 
times the thought came across me that I might 
have been deceived by the advertisement; and 
my only comfort was to stick it before me ag: linst 
the cruet-stand and read it all through the weal. 
At last the morning came, and at the appointed 
time I hastened to the pier. ‘The direction was 
right. I was not deceived.- She stood before me, 
more lovely than ever. . I asked, after the first 


| salutations were over, at what hotel or lodging 


they were staying, and was answered, * At nei- 
ther.” 

Where, then,” I inquired, perceiving -some 
hesitation on the part of the lovely Emma, ‘if 
not at one of these usual places ?” 

‘*At an uncle’s, Edwin,” she replied, in a sor- 
rowful tone. ‘ Would that it had been other- 
wise 

‘* Tell me more, Emma,” I replicd;. *‘ for there 
is something which you are concealing from me.” 

“Tt is a cousin, Edwin.” 

‘CA cousin, Emma 

“Yes, They call him refined, because he does 
nothing but smoke, play at billiards, and spend 
half his time in a yacht; but he is no favorite of 
mine ; and rather than marry him—” 

* Marry him, Emma! Surely your father can 
have no such désin 

“It is too true, Edwin; and any 
compelled to bid adieu to you forever.” 

This shall not be!. Fly with me, Emma—fly 
from this fashionable amd detestable place. a 

“Tecan not, Edwin. Where can I go?—unless—” 

‘Speak! I will take you any where; Lut fly, 
and fly at once.” 

“To: my Aunt Buckram’s, then. 
any thing I ask her.’ 

In afew hours we had reached the desired haven 
in Loudon, and the next morning saw us man and 
wife. 


day I may be 


She will do 


XI. 

My henecymoon was not without its troubles, 
though my wife was not the cause of them. My 
friend; Mr. Nickel (whom I suspected of having 
written the anonymous letter), departed one morn- 
ing from his post as my factory inspector with a 
considerable sum cf money which he never ac- 
counted for. On the next day to the one on which 
he left the country my father-in-law, Mr. Sandford, 
made his appearance; calling upon us suddenly as 
we were seated at breakfast. 

‘*T come here,’”’ he said, ‘‘in no spirit of en- 
mity. You have acted withoufmy consent; but 
I freely forgive you. The portion I might have 
given my daughter Emma, if the marriage had 
been condueted in the regular way, will now re- 
main a secret until after iny death.” 

After we had thanked him for his kindness, and 
had wished him a life as long as Methuselah's, he 
continued, 

**T am not surprised that.xour inspector, Mr. 
Nickel, betrayed his trust and embezzled your 
property. I knew him some years ago, and I nev- 
er had a favorable opinion of him:” 

** Ts it possible ?” I exclaimed. 

** You are yourg and inexperienced,” he céntin- 
ued, ‘and I am a man of the world; Go and en- 
joy yourselves while you can, and, repugnant as 
the bone-boiling establishment. isto me, I will look 
after vour intergsts—as a father.’ 

Mr. Sandford,” I replied, ‘‘ I can not allow this 
generous sacrifice, 
regarding this repulsive business—” 

‘*T only do my duty,” he interrupted. ‘ One 
member of my family has already become your 
partner for life. I propose to join the firm also. 
From this hour you will consider me your anting 
partner.” 

And he became a partner ;.I scarcely —_ how. 
Sometimes I think of the anonymous letter, and 
suspect his disinterestedness; but one glance at 
my gentle and amiable wife reconciles me to all. 


THR. WRERLY PARUER. 


WHY DOES OUR SOIL PRODUCE 
LESS WHEAT PER ACRE THAN 
THE SOIL OF GREAE BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND? 


Ovr neighbors on the other side of the Atlantic 
—in England, Ireland, and Scotland—grow more 
wheat per acre than we do, yet from this country 
a surplus is sent to feed less happy nations. Should 
our wheat-growers, by an improved system of hus- 
bandry, double the yield, manv millions of dollars 
a year would be added to ovr national wealth. 
Who could estimate the advantages to a vast coun- 
try should her people till the soil in the ways of 
enlightened agriculture? Figures can not answer 
the question, but they must be in proportion to 


the’ unfolding of this great subject with all the’. 


lights of science and practical demonstration? 

In no country can finer wheat be grown than in 
Amcrica, but we seldom till the soil as well as the 
farmers of Great Britain and Ireland, whose wants 
stimulate industry. They have to-pay high rents. 
When we want a farm we buy it, and own it. Let 
our industry be guided by intelligence. .Our wants 
are rapidly increasing.. Whole districts, which 
thirty years ago gave an average of 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre, do not give ten bushels now. Un- 
til we stop eating bread made of wheat flour this 
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_ sixty millions of pounds of phosphoric acid. 


- deep and hold fast. 
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subject will not lose its interest. Why should we 
not grow as large crops of wheat as the farmers of 
any other nation, and of as fine a quality? Does 
any one think good wheat can be grown ‘on bad 


soil? Can a large crop be gathered from a poor 
soil? Can it give that which it has not? We 
must look well to the nature ef the land. Liebig 


truly says: ** Again, how does it happen that wheat 
does not flourish on a sandy soil, and tkat a calca- 
reous soil is also unsuitable for its growth, unless 
it be mixed with a considerable quantity of clay ? 


* It is because these soils do not contain alkalies and 


certain other ingredients in sufficient quantity, the 
growth of wheat being arrested by this circum- 
stance, even should all other substances be pre- 
sented in abundance.” | 

The common opinion, that the soil of the West 
can not be exhausted, is a great mistake. See 
how the crop in Ohio has fallen off! The average 
yield in 1850 was 17 bush$ls per acre; in ’51, 15; 
and in 52, under 14. Has the average yield in- 
creased since? These facts are true of more States 
From 1840 to 1850 the erop of wheat 
in New England fell one million of bushels. Up- 
ward of six million bushels more wheat were grown 
in Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee in 1840 thar 
in 1850! . Hereafter we will give the changes that 
have taken place in these States in the quantity 
grown and average per acre, for the better and for 
the worse, since the dates named. 

In some places Iand is so much exhausted that 
wheat crops paying for the la‘or can not be grown. 
Again, we fiud-soils that are very rich, but not in 
balance; others are all that can be desired, but 
they are the fewest, excepting those we take from 
the hunting-grouads of the red men, which are as 
new to us as the Garden of Eden was to our first 
parents. 

If land is too poor to pay for labor, the more of 
it the wheat-crower tills without remuneration the 
poorer that land and himself will grow. In soils 
not in balance there may be too much straw-mak- 
ing food, but not enough for the grain. In this 
case, even the most favorable seasons can not give 
the best results. ‘The absence of the necessary 


moisture in the soi’ will cut off supplies of fod to, 


plants. An excess cf it may cause“available food 
wanting for the development of the grain to be ap- 
propriated by the straw. In wet scasons, espe- 
cially in the absence of under-drains to carry off 
water, when there is much straw-making food and 
a deficiency of phosphates, the latter are taken up 
by the stalks and leaves, to the loss of the grain ; 
hence some soils may yield less grain in a wet sea- 
son, but more straw, than they would do in a dri- 
er one, other things being equal. The bones of 
animals coming into the-large cities bring phos- 
phates at railroad speed from the great West. In 
our first article on wheat we had occasion to say: 
‘*4;rain is carried to the cities, and-the substances 
that made it are far away from their original 
source. The wheat crop of 1858 rebbed the soil of 
more than thirty millions of pounds of potash, and 
But 
a small proportion of these elements are sent back 
to the soil. In nature’s economy nothing is lost; 
but when man displaces things he should put them 
back again in their-own places. A wise nation 


Jooks well to its agriculture, the great source of 


wea'th. England dug the fields of Waterloo for 
human bones to enrich her soil. She sent her ships 
to foreizn nations te bring home fertilizers. In 
our agriculture we are a wasteful and soil-exhaust- 
ing people. We are tenants of it.but for life; oth- 
ers will come after us.” | 

These are a few of the reasons based on the bad 
principle of EXUAUSTION, why we do not grow as 
much wheat per acre as other people do. | 

A correspondent in California informs us that 
the modes of culture practiced in the valleys and 
along the river bottoms is to give one plowing for 
two er three crops, and without any manure being 
added the first crop generally yields from 50 to 60 
bushels per acre. The second, known as the vol- 

‘anteer crop, is also large, and considered to be of 
better quality, weighing heavier, and less liable to 
smut. The gentleman who, at the State Fair in 
1854, got the first premium, had a crop which yield: 
el 824 bushels per acre, of sixty pounds to the 
bushel. But these facts only prove that svstcms 
of renovation and fertilization must differ with th¢ 
wants of special cases. 

Cern is fast taking the place of wheat in the 
s<aitie districts, and especially where less protect- 
ed dy snow during winter than other lands. In 
ipi,e m the severity of the Canadian winter, wheat 
Tops, py tected by snow, never suffer as much as 
“hose g-ewn in more changeable climates. 

When ‘dcte is little snow, if wheat is to bewell 
grown, lava be fertilfved and deeply&#ulti- 
vated to give ve roots 3 strong hold in the soil. 
Fertilization cause a growth, and the 
roots of thrifty ents, in we'l-, repared soils, strike 

‘rhis helpc the plant, and aug- 
ments the quantity and quality crop. 

The prairie soils, even in districts whose winters 
are of the most changeable kind, are w.\i adapted 
to the growing of Indian corn; whereas in *@,stricts 
in which the growing season is shorter, corn, 4. wt 
a forced croj), often gets caught by the frost an. is 
injured. 

In some localitics wheat is grown on the sam¢ 
soil for many years in succession. We often hear 
farmers in such places say that the plowing in of 
clover is better than to fallow. Clover cleans the 
land. You can not grow wheat and weeds togeth- 
er; for if you want one you must lose the other. 
We would refer the reader to our first article on 
wheat for facts relative to the action of clover in 
the preparation of the soil. ‘ 

One good farmer, living Near Geneva, New York, 
tells us “that by under-draining his land, and fat- 
teyjng a large number of cattle and sheep, he keeps 
up the fertility of the soil and secures paying crops 
of wheat.” As fast as our minds arrive at good 
principles and the application of them will suc- 
eessful wheat-growing prosper. If the average 
sield of every ‘acre growing wheat in the United 
States was equal to that of thé land above referred 


to, the national wealth of the country weuld be in- 
creased more than $150,000,000 a year. 

The anxiety with which British farmers watch 
their wheat crop shows that they study the habits 
of the plant and the probable influence of the crop 
on prices. When it comes into ear quickly, in 
warm, settled weather, they immediately conclude 
that there is little danger of blight. Then the 
wheat-ear is examined carefully, with the antici- 
pation of plump and well-developed grain. ‘There 
is now less dread of the orange-colored insects 
which, in moist, cool seasons, sometimes destroy 
20 or 25 per cent. of the crop, and of parasitic fungi, 
commonly.known as red-rust, red-robbin, red-gum, 
and mildew. All this inspires the husbandman 
with the hope of an abundant harvest, even when, 

‘* With sleep-seal'd eye, 
While all around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning: soft the sun-tanned wheat, 
Ripen'd by the summer's heat.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Irving’s Great Work, 


Complete! 


The 5th (and last) Volume of 
IRVING'S WASHINGTON 
will be ready early in April. 
It has plates and a copious In- 
dex to the whole. Octavo 
tion, $2 00; 12mo Edition, 
$150. Sent per mail, post free. 
Subscribers should complete their 
sets at once LRVING’S 
WORKS are now Complete in 
21 vols. 
prices. 


BAYARD TAYLORS 

“ NORTHERN TRAVEL,” 

with new part and plate, $1 25. 
Ils whole Works, 6 vols. in boz, 

$8 00. Sent post free. 

G. P. Putnam, 506 Broadway, 

FOR THROAT DISEASES and affections 

of the Chest, * Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough 

Lozenges, are of great value. In Coughs, Irritation of 

the Throat caused by cold, er unusual exertion of the 


vocal organs, in speaking in public, or singing, they pro- 
duce the most beneficial results. Sold by all Druggists. 


New and Elegant 
TOY BOOKS. 


I. 
THE LITTLE OLD Foner WHO 
: Price, 12} cents. 
**There was an old woman, 

She lived in a shoe. 
She had so many children 

She didn't knew what to do."’ 


II. 
THE UGLY DUCELING. 
By 
Price 12} cents. E 
Hllustrated with Forty Pictures. 
fe Others of the series in active preparation, and 
wiil soon appear. 


UNIQUE PERFUMES 


Sent sately by wail, Send for Catalogue. 
BENJAMIN DAY, 48 Beekman St., N. Y, 


Facts Stranger than Fiction. 


ATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN THE 
METROPOLIS ia now ready, and is going like 
wildfire. 
For proof of the remarkable incidents contained in the 
book, see the New York Evening Post of the 3d inst. 
Price One Dollar. 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
No. 523 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


IRDSEY BLAKEMAN, of the late firm of 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Ce., 
MAVING ASSOCIATED WITII 
ALBERT MASON, 
UNDER THE NAME AND FIRM OF 
BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
WILL CONDUCT THE : 
PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, . 
At No. 310 Broadway, New York. 
We shall keep constantly on hand a complete stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND SCHOOL BOOKS 
In general demand, and offer them to the trade 

FOR CASH, ON VERY FAVORABLE TERMS. 

Particular attention wiil be given to supplying all New 
Books as ixsued from the Press, and also to 
taking special pains to fill them with promptaess, and as 
well as though the parties were present. 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Ce., 
E. H. BUTLER & 
CHILDS & PETERSON, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
And other Boston and Philadelphia Publishers, 
constantly on hand. 

From long experience and familiar acquaintance with 
the details of the business, we feel confident that we can 
make it for the interest of all Book-Dealers to give us a 
share of their patronage. 

To all our Friends and Patrons we think nothing more 
need be said. 

_ To those with whom we have no acquaintance we will 
simply say, give us a fair trial, either by a personal visit 
or nail orders, 


Send for list with 


BAILEY & CO., 
819 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia. 
(Adjoining L. J. Levy & Co's.) 
The largest m#pufacturers of 
BRITISH STANDARD SILVER WARE 
in the United States. 


Guaranteed to be of the above quality. All Silver Ware 
sold by them is manufactured on the premises—Assayed 
by J. UC. Booth, Esq., of the U. S. Mint. 

DIAMONDS, PEARLS, WATCIIES, JEWELRY, 
PLATED WARES, BRONZES, &c. | 


“4 MASSER’S” 


Patent 5 Minute Freezers. 


OPERATION SIMPLE. RESULT CERTAIN. 

The increasing demand and the unrivaled popularity 
of ** Masset's’* Ice-Cream Freezers prove them to be the 
best Ice-Cream Freezer in use. : 

Purchasers and Dealers are cautioned against imita- 
tion Freezers that are offered in place of the above. Get 
MASSERS"” Freezers, that have been thorough- 
ly tested for the last five years. 


Sole Agents, 
E. KETCHAM & Co., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
28) Pearl Street, New York. 


GINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


The immense increase in the demand for these admir- 
able Machines—it has trebled within four months—indi- 
cates the reviving prosperity of the seuntry. The prices 
of eur Machines have been greatly réduced. 

I, M. SINGER & C@., No. 458 Broadway. 


TUCKER’S NURSERY FOR 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 


351 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street. — 


WM. ROWE, JR. 


CARPETS AND OIL-CLOTHS, 
CHEAP, FOR CASI. 
No. 287 Hudson Street, near Spring, 
New York. 


The New Books of the Season, 


PULLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Harrer & Brotuesrs will send either of the fol- 
lowing Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Grorce Author 
of ** Scenes of Clerical Life." 12mo, Muslin. 


FANKWET; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By WILLIAM MAXWELL Woop, 
M.D., U.S.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United 
States East India Squadron, Author of * Wandering 
Sketches in South America, Polynesia,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 


EPISODES OF FRENCIL HISTORY during the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire. Ly Miss Parpor, Au- 
thor of ** Louis XIV. and the Ceurt of France in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE OLD PLANTATION, and What I Gathered 
There in an Autumn Menth. By James liunGErR- 
Forp, of Maryland. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


SYLVAN HOLT'’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Heine 
Lee, Author ef ‘Kathie Brande," 12mo, Muslin, 


LA PLATA: The Argentine Confederation, and Para- 
guay. Leing a Narrative of the Exploration of the 
River La Plata and Adjacent Countries, during the 
Years 1853, "54, 55, and "56, under the orders of the 
United States Government. By Tuomas J. Page, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. With Map 
and numerous Engravings. Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 


THE LAIRD @F NORLAW. A Scottish Story. By 
the Author of **Margaret Maitland,” ‘* The Days of 
My Life,* &c. 12mo,’ Muslin, $1 00. 


LIVES OF TITE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND and En- 
glish Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Seventh 
Volume just published. ‘lo be completed in Eight 
Volumes, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 per Volume. 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a Journal of an Expe- 
dition undertaken under the Auspices of H.B.M's Gov- 
ernment, in the Years 184-1855. By Henry Bartn, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. With a Map and Numerous elegant 
Iliustrations. Complete in o vols. Sve, Muslin, $7 50; 
Half Calf, $10 50. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Ilustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes 
and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuom- 


s0N, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary of the 


A. B.C. F.M. in Syria and Palestine; With two elabo- 
rate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, 
and several Hundred Engravings, representing the 
Scenery, Topography, and Productions of the Holy 
Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and Habits of tire 
People. Two elegant Large 12mo Volumes, Musiis, 
$5 50; Half Calf, $5 20. “yt 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Prststrates 


Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E. BuLwen Lytron, Bart., | 


Author ef My Novel,"’ The Caxtons," * Pelham,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 


Frederick the Great. By Tuomas Carty.e, Author 
of “ History of the French Revolution," ** Cromwell's 

Letters and Speeches," Sartor Resartus,"’&c. 4 vols. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 25 each. (Vols. J. and II., with Por- 
traits and Maps, now ready.) 


SELF-MADE MEN. By Cnas. B, SErmovr. Many 


Portraits. 12mo, Muslin, $1 2 


THE HISTORY OF PROSTITUTION: Its Extent, 
Causes, and Effects throughout the World. (Being an 
Official Report to the Board of Alms-House Gover- 
nors of the City of New York.) By Wintram W. 
SANGER, .M.D., Resident Physician, Blackwell's Isl- 
and, New York City; Member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement ef Science; late one of 
the Physicians to the Marine Hospital, Quarantine, 
New York, &c., &c.; &e. Muslin, $300. (Second 
Edition just ready.) 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion,” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, - 


Between Broadway & William $t., 


THOMAS SMITH, 


ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE, 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


NEW YORE. 


‘THE MARBLE TRINITY. 
SAINTS, FASHION, AND FOLLY. 
By Julia Carey Rheinhardt, 


Wuewn April's earliest dawn brings round | 
The festival of All Fool's Day— 

Don't you within the ranks be found 
Of those who to St. Fotiy pray ;—_ 
But quit the crowd and make your way 

To where Str. Fasuion's mild divinity 
Unfurls an ensign broad and gay 

Situs’ PaLaTIAL MARBLE TRINITY. 


OnE Forty, and ONE TWENTY-TWo, 
And now ONE Tutrty-E1GuT, in file, 
On FULTON STRERT display to view 
The banner of Smitnus NEW sTYLE! 
If man's respect and woman's smile, : 
You'd gain—be off to that vicinity! 
In buying clothes, you'll ** save a pile," 
By dealing at the MARBLE Trinity. 


N=w TEAS. 


JUST RECEIVED 
BY LAST ARRIVALS, 
The finest quality of 


OOLONG TFA, 
Retail price 60 cents per lb. 
The finest quality of 
YOUNG HYSON TEA, 
Ketail price 72 cents per Ib. 
A very fine quality of 
YOUNG HYSON TEA, 
Retail price 48 cents per lb. 
BEST BREAKFAST SOUCHONG TEA, 
| Retail price 48 cents per Ib. 
BEST OLD JAVA COFFEE, 
Roasted daily, 
RETAIL PRICE 18 CENTS PER POUND. 
BEST QUALITY REFINED SUGARs, _. 
Retailed at . 
REFINER'S PRICES. 
CHOICE OLD WINES AND LIQUORS 


Of every variety. 
ALBRO & BROTHERS, 
156 BOWERY, . 
Fourth door above Broome Street, and 
‘254 Granp Street, corner of Christie. 


The Perfection of Toilet Soaps. 
y & Statham’s Sunflower Oil Soap. 


Sunflower Oil Soap imparts an agreeable softness 
and elasticity to the skin, lathers freely, and has a re- 
freshing and lasting perfume. It is admittéd by all wh 
have used it to be the most agreeable and useful soa 
extant. 

The Right Hon. Lord“Hatherton, in a letter to Messrs. 
Yardley and Statham says: **I have recommended all 
of my friends to use your Sunflower Oil Soap: it is in- 
comparably the best soap I know.” te 

We are eatisfied that one trial will insure its constant- 
Manufactured by 

YARDLEY & STATHAM, 
Fine Soapmakers and Verfumers, London, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THF UNITED BTATES, 
J. W. NORCKOSS & CO., 
Importers of Druggist’s Fancy Goods, 91 Fulfon Street, 
New York, 31 Milk Street, Boston. 


use. 


LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S 
PIANO FORTES, 
281 and 283 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
HENRY H. ILGOPER, Jr., Agent. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSIIES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No. 329 Pearl Strect, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices, <A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. — 
JOUN K. HWOPPEL. 


Select Family School for Boys 


foutTn WILLIAMSTOWN, Berksnire Cornty, Mass. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1832.) 

Summer term of twenty-one weeks will commence 
Wednesday, May 4th. 

The location is healthful and pleasant. 

Number of pupils limited to thirty. 

For Circulars ss the Principal. 

) BENJ. F. MILLS. 

March, 1859. 


FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
WINE MEROGHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualitics of 
his own importation. A 
RARE OLD BRANDIES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, AND ISA- 
BELLA WINES, 
from N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. aE 
73 WARREN STREET ie 
(Opposite Hudson River Railroad, New York.) 


LLIOT & PA'TTTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. J’at- _ 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 
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“The Copartnership heretoforé ex- 
isting between the subscribers,’ under 
the name and firm of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent. 


? 


 ROLLO. 


New York, Feb. 1st, 1859. 


s. A. Rollo, having retired from the late firm of A. S. 
Barnes & Co., will continie-the PUBLISHING, BOOK- 
SELLING, and STATIONERY BUSINESS, at No, 
29 Park Row (opposite the Astor Hote), under the 


name and style.of 
S. A. ROLLO & CoO. 


New Yorks, Feb. 1st, 1859. 


The subscribers, having newly fitted the store No. 29 
Park Row, are’ now prepared to offer the trade and buy- 
-ers generally, a large, fresh, and well-selected stock of 
‘School, Classical, Theological, Medical, Standard, and 
Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, Blank Books of ev- 
ery kind and quality, Letter and Cap Papers in large 
variety, English and American Staple Stationery, &c., &c. 

Every inducement, so far as regards prices, styles, 
qualities and quantities, will be offered to first-class 
buyers, either for cash or credit. 


S. A. ROLLO & Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
‘No. 29 Park Row (opposite the Astor House), 
New York. 


peoueras & SHERWOOD'S 
TOURNURE CORSET. 


This article combine: in one garment a CORSET of 
SUPERIOR SHAPE and FINISH, and a BUSTLE of 
PERFECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action 
to the lungs, and comfortable support to the spine. It 
has been pronounced by all who have seen it (among 
whom are several eminent members of the Medical Fac- 


_ulty), to be the only Corset without an objection, either 


artistic or physiological. No lady can well do without it. 
D. & S. still manufacture their well-known : 
EXPANSION SKIRT. 
Alse the celebrated 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
which for COMFORT and ELEGANCE is unsurpassed, 
together with over seventy other different styles, all of 
which are for sale at all the principal stores in the 
United States and Canadas, All articles of their manu- 
facture 
- ARE STAMPED WITH THEIR TRADE MARK. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


_PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Office 505 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


WTEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY. 
W. M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. | 

Persons desirous ef making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large er small, of use er luxury, from a 
Book to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 per cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
s0n, Esq., Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New Yerk; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans. 


WANTED!’ 


EVERY WHERE, to sell the best 


Books. Active, industrious young men having 
but a small capital can in thia.very pleasant business 
realize a profit of from Three to Five Dollars a day. 

Our Publications are adapted to the wants of eve 
family, and are of the highest moral and intellectual 
character. For full particulars address: 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No, 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have just issued their Specia, Trap List TO DEALERS 
for the Spring Sales, with the additional Discount. 
Early orders solicited. 


WORTHY OF NOTE for Coughs, Colds, 


_ and Consumption. — Rev. Dr. Lyman BEECHER, New 


York, says; *‘ Gentlemen —I have used your begetable 
Pulmonary Balsam myself, with bene§t, in catarrhal 
coughs and colds, and have known it to be used with 
good effect in the early stages of Pulmonary affections in 
families around me." 

Owing to an unprecedented: sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations against which the public are cautioned, 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAMR, 

“VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM." 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
Boston. Price, large, $1; small, 50 cents.’ 

BARNES & PARK, Agents, New York. 


“HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
_ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman)*in the 
United States, porsessing a small capital of from $3 to 
$7, can enter into an easy and respectable bussiness, by 
which from $5 to $10 per day e1n be realized. Fer par- 


_ ticulars address (with stamp), W. R. ACTON & CO., 


41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
[(XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
- all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions, This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
tes they would prefer. For full particulars address 
nag WW. BLLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PpAciric MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets $880,000. 7 
This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1858, a dividend ef Forty-three per 
Cent.—Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 


| Bengimin A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PE- 
RIODJCAL IN THE WORLD. 


LIVING AGE 


Having gely ie d in circulation the past year, 
the Publishers are enabled to append the new and at- 
tractive feature of a fine steel 

Portrait of 2° Literary Cclebrity, 
with in Dawber, consisting of 64 
pages of reading matter; or, r 


3328 pages, ‘ and 
52 RTRAITS 
per annum. - 
This long-established and excellent Periodical is a 
choice Repository of the 3 ; 
est Periodical Literature of the Age, 


comprising the “ndsterl y-productions of the most emin. 
ent Authors of Europe, together with occasional lighite: 
articles of the British Magazines, &c, 


TERMS: $6 per annum, prepaid to any address. Cler- | 


gymen, Teachers, and Clubs, $5 per annum, prepaid. | 


Subscriptions taken for a shorter period. Single Num- 
bers 15 cents. 

DELISSER & PROCTOR, Publishers, 50S Broadway, 
and to be had of all Bookseilers and Newswen through- 
out the Union, 


Important to Consumptives! . 
Dr. Churchill’s Discovery. 


Winchester's Genuine Preparation of Dr. J. F. Church- 
ill’s Compound of the 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of LIME, SODA, and POTASH, 


’\s Discovered and Prescribed by him, as a Specific for 


CONSUMPTION! 


This Remedy is acquiring an unprecedented popularity . 


from the INVARIABLE EFFICACY with which it acts in all 
diseases of the Lungs, even in cases considered as hope- 
less. The most indubitable evidences of its extraordinary 
curative powers will be furnished to all who write to me 
for informatien, ‘Thousands of lives may be saved by a 
timely use of the GENUINE IlyrornosruliTes. 

The Hypopho-phites have not only a REMEDIAL but a 
PRESERVATIVE POWER. They are a complete prophilac 
tic (preveutive) to tubercw'ar disease, and act with INVA 
RIABLE EFFICACY in all incipient cases, even of the acute 
kind, commonly called Galloping Consumption. 


(= CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC! -z; 


Var.ous unscrupulous and fraudulent attempts having 
beer made to palm off bogus, impure, unreliable, and itn- 
juricus preparations, under the Fase PRETENSE of 
their being the Discovery of Dr. Churchill of Paris. 1 
now give notice that my ‘*Genuine Compound of the 
Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda, and Potash” will, after 
this date, be put up in extra large bottles, with the fol- 
lowing words blown in the glass: 

“Dr. J. F. Hyropnosrnites oF Lime, 
Sopa AND PoTASII, A SPECIFIO REMEDY FoR CoNnseMr- 
TION, J. WINCHESTER, NEW YORK." 

Also, the label upon the bottle, and the wrapper has r 
Sac simile of my signature. No OTHER 18 GENUINE. 


From the N. Y. Druggists' Cireular for February, 1S5-. 
(Edited by Dr. L. V. Newton.) 

‘*The Hypophosphites, taken as a clase, seem to ros- 
TIIR POWER OF INCREASING NERVRB @ROE, and pro- 
moting the function of nutrition. * * Dr. Churchill, who 
first brought them into notice, lays claim to them as 
BPECIFIGS IN PULMONARY GONSUMPTION, alleging that 
the progress ef this disease is altegether due te the waste 
of phosphorus. 

** Whether this be trne or net, there can be little doubt 


of the value of these Remedics, as TONIC8 and ALTERA=f 


Tivsgs.- Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable ; 
when taken for some time they tend to produce MOST RE- 
FRESHING ANP KENOVATING rest. ** * We have no 
doubt they have, in very many instances, prolonged life, 
andeven RESTORED HEALTH TO PERSONS QUITE 
WASTED BY CONSUMPTION.” 

This Ramepy is invaluable in all forms of Nervous or 
General Vebility, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, and 
Loss of Vital Energy from whatever cause. Ladies suf- 
fering from Complaints peculiar to their sex, will find 
this remedy act with charming effect, from its vITAaLiz- 
ING and RENOVATING power. . 

Price $2 per botile, or three bottles for $5. Single 
bottles only, in concentrated solution, sent by mail when 
specially ordered. Allow ne ene to impese a fraudulent 
article upon you, but see that it is ** WINc MESTER 8 GEN- 
UINB PREPARATION" before you purchase. Use no other. 
Circulars sent to all who write inclosing a stamp. 

Sold wholesale and retail at the Sole General Depot in 


the United States by 
J. WINCIITESTER, 
American and Foreign Agency, No. 49 John St., N. Y, 


EWING MACHINES. — All persons who 
have been induced to buy SEwina MACHINES 
which will not perform the work that purchasers ex- 
pected them to do, are informed that Sincrr’s Ma- 
CUINES never fail to do any kind of work. No one is 
ever disappointed in these machines. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Breadway. 
MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


Complete in one volume. Bound in Cloth, Price $3 0. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BULWER'S NOVEL—COMPLETE. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By Pisistratus Caxton. 
A Novel. 
By Sir B. Bulwer Lytton, Bart,, 
Author ef 
Novel,” The Caxtons,” Pelham,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00. 


Published -by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York.. 


** Hanrer & Protuens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the Money. reas 


All Freights Forwarded with the 
. Greatest Speed. 


BY THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


‘Trains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
A.M. ; 3.15. 4.50,-and 5.10 P.M. : 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
do not lie over or stop at any point. 

The regular time by the Fast Run is 
To Chicago in 40 hours | To Dayton 
* Cincinnati’: 36 St. Louis 2) de 
** Cleveland ** 24 Louisville 2 

** Columbus ‘** 32 * Indianapolisin 34 hours 

And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkausas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 


Rates positively as low as any responsible 

Company. 

WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson 8t. 


R. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY. 

In the whole history of medical discoveries, no remedy 
has performed so many or such remarkable cures of all 
atfections of the Zhroat, Lungs, and Chest; of Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitia, ucnza, Wheoping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma; of CONSUMPTION itself, as this far-famed, 
long tried, and justly celebrated Balsam. 

Counterfeits are abroad! . The enl genuine has the 
written signature of “J, Butts, as veil as the printed 
name of the Proprietors, ** Seth . towle & Co., Bos- 
-ton,” on the outer wrapper. For sa ¢ ‘very where. 


in 30 hours 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


‘THE CULPRIT FAY. 
by JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 

A charming edition of this world-celebrated poem. 
Duodeeima, elegantly printed upon tinted plate paper, 
bound in muslin, and illustrated by Ehninger. Price 50 
cents. 

**Qne of the most exquisite and absolute creations of 
pure imagination that has been produced since Shak- 
speare. *** It is worth the outlay of a fever to get (by 
seclusion and depletion) the delicacy of nerve. and per- 
ception to devour and relish, with intellectual nicety, 
this subtly-compounded feast of imagination."* — N. I’. 
WILLIS, 

Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 

RUDD & CARLETON, ‘ 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
130 Grand Street (near Broadway), New York. 


Alice Learmont—38 Cents. 


By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


‘A HERO, 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 
ALICE LEARMONT.. 
Tales by Miss MULOCH. 


Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ Olive,” 
“ The Ogilvies,"’ &c., &c. 


Complete in one vol. 12mo, Muslin, price 50 
cents; Paper Covers, 38 cents. New Edi- 
tion. (Originally published in 1853.) 


Published by ITARPER & BROTHERS, Frankli: - 


Square, New York. 


*.* Tarren & Brotners will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Fifty Cents, 


Tests of Character. 


Lord Byron once said ** You never know a man’s tem- 
per until you have been imprisoned in a ship with him, 
or a woman's until you have.married her.” We are 
able to add that no one can knew how many use HEIN- 
STREET'S Hair Restorative unless they se@it applied, for 
it restores the hair te the preoige shade ef you 

Price litty Centaa bottle. Sold.every where. 

W. E. HAGAN & CO., Proprietors, Troy, N. Y. 


OUNT PLEASANT INSTITUTE A 
select Boardiifg School for Boys, Amherst, Mass. 
H. ©. NASI, A.M., Principal. 


Consumptives do not Despair! 


con te" AN OLD INDIAN 
DUCTOR, UNCAS BRANT, 


while a Missionary among the 
Indians of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, discovered a RARE 


CURED. 
che — proves to be a 
certain cure C tion, 
CONSUMPTION ne hitis, Asthma, Liver 
Complaint, Nervous Affections, 
CURED. 


Coughs, Colds, &. Having 
now made his fortune and re- 


tired from business, he will 


send the ripti d di- 
CON SUMPTION rections for the 


icine, free of charge, to all who 
desire it, and will send to his 
agent, inclosing twe stamps (6 


cents), to pay the return letter, 
CONSUMPTION tems. The Old Doctor has 
cured more than 3000 cases of 
CURED Consumption alone, and hopes. 

themselves of this opportunity, 
ag the Doctor wishes to do all 
CONSUMPTION the good he can before he dies. 

Add 

DANIEL ADEF, 

Box 3531 P. O., New York, 
Who is his sole agent. 


CURED. 
with a description of their symp- 
all aftlicted people will avail 
ress all letters to 
CURED. 
DUPUY’S 


NEW. PERFUMES. | 


‘*The Mount Vernon Bouquet.” 
**The Perfect Gem.” 
Washington Nosegay." 
Kiss-me-Quick.” 
Essences of Fragrant Flowers, 40 Vsricties, 
Perfume Sacs, Pomade3, and T«1ict Soaps, 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist, 609 roadway. 


ANDS’ SARSAPAFBIULA -- 
The Original and Genuine Article. -tufinitely eu- 
perior to all others. Pleasant to the compo 
of purely Vegetable Extracts, and may b& taven all Sea. 
sons with perfect safety. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SAN Drugei-t 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. — 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Now ready, with Map and I)!nstrations from Photo- 
graphs. uniform with Livingstone’s 
Travels. Muslin, Price $2 50. 
SCAR, 


THREE YISITS TO MAD 


During the Years 1853—1S54—1858. Ineluding a Jour- 
ney to the Capital. With Notices of the Natural Ili« 
tory of the Country, and of the Present Civilization of 
the People. By Rev. WILLIAM F.H.S., Author 
of Polynesian Researches." 

The questions opened out by this book are of such pub- 
lic interest at present that we can not.err in predicting 
for it a° success .scarcely second to Dr. Livingstone’s 
Journal." We commend our readers, architectural, 
botanical, political, or theological, to this excellent book. 
—Atheneum, 

A work abounding in matter of extraordinary interest, 
and which, as a book of travel in an uxknown land, must 
be considered second only in importance to that of Liv- 
ingstone. Like this last-named personage, Ellis happi- 
ly unites in himself the missionary, the man of science, 
and the accurate observer of social phenomena —qnite 
the person, we should think, fer spreading, with a knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, the ordinary arrangements of Euro- 
pean civilization.— Chambere’s Journal. é 

Interesting throughout.—Laterary Gazette. 

. For deeply affecting acconnts of the simple piety and 
heroic fortitude of many of the Christians when exposed 
to slavery, torture, and death, we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. We feel assured that there are few 
of our readers who take any interest in human progress, 
or the spread of Christianity in the world, who will not 
make theniselves acquainted with the contents of this 
excellent volume.—ZJilustrated London Neve. . 

A volume replete with interest. and illustrated by many 
highly characteristic engravings taken from photographs. 
Mr. Ellis has produced decidedly the best and most in- 
structive work as yet published on the subject of Mada- 
gascar and its all but unknown inhabitants.—The Press 
(Londen. ) 

Few men were better qualified for this visit to Mada- 
gascar than Mr. Ellis.—Zhe Spectator (London.) 

Ellis is a zealous missionary—an active, intelli- 
gent, re-olute, handy, observant, and well-informed man 
—and a lively, interesting, and unaffected writer. In 
this handsome volume he gives us a very minute account 
of three several visits which he paid within the last five 
years to the little known but very remarkable island of 
Madagascar. Ile took with him a camera, and his book 
is illustrated by a number of portraits and views of 
scenery of whose accuracy we are assured by their hav- 
ing been photographed on the spot. Mr. Ellis was ac- 
customed to keep’a journal, in which he noted down ev- 
ery evening the events of the day; and that journal, 
transmitted to Englaid in the form of letters, furnished 
the materials for the present volume. It is a readable 
took, It takes us into untredden fields; and its style is 
characterized by truthfulness, simplicity, aud a pleasing 
but perfectly unobtrusive earnestness."’ - 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| Franklin Square, New York. 


Harrrs & Brotuers Will send the above Work 


ly Mail, post»ge paid, to any part of-the United States, 
on reecvipt of $2 50. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


The new Famtty SEwinc Macuines at $50 and $75 
are attracting universal attention. In all essential good 
qualities they are much the best Machines ever offered 
at a low price. . 

I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 


VERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD READ 

Ashton's Celebrated Sealed Circular, first pub- 

lished in 1848, and given away. Address Drs. WALLIS 
& ASHTON, Box 38ST, N. Y. 


Every Number of Ilarrers contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. | 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH. 


The Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of 
ITARPER 8 MAGAZINE now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than will be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been guore ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
‘uture claims upon the patronage of the American public. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° . - $300 - 
‘Two Copies for ()ne Year. - 500 
Three or more Co; ies for One Year (eaeh) 2 00 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten 


SCRIBERS. 
8 Werk and Harrger’s MaGazineg, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 UU. : 
The Postage upon “ Harrsr’s Magazins’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a 1 


ear. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THULE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a $2 50 a 


[From the N. ¥. Evening Post, Jan. 13, 1859.} 
WFEKLY.—The fifty-two numbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining publication, issued during the 
last year, have been gathered into a single volume, and 
now that we see them together, we are surprised at the 
variety, the sprightliness, and the value of the contents. 


There isa complete history of nearly all the public events - 


of the year—there are ample dissertations on the leading 
topics—there are the graceful triflings (not always trivjal, 
however, but profoundly instructive) of the Lounger— 


there are the tales and stories of Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- | 


eray, &c.—there are the records of jokes, new and old— 
and, above all, there are those striking wood-cut repre- 
sentations of contemporary men and things, of follies aud 
fashions, and of customs and countries — all coitained 
within a single volume, and to be had fora song. It is 
a grand picture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly all nations. Lv- 
ery class of readers, moreover, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the maw of 
business, the child and the woman. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . 3! 
Qne Copy for One Year. . . . . . « 250. 
One Copy for Two Years . . - « 400 
Five Copies for One Year... . . . . 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 2000 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year - . 40 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrive 


or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. | 

TERNS FoR ADVERTISING. fly Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*,” Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
= Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HAPRER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


A. S. BARNES, 
H. L. R 
S.A 
= 
LS 


